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IT PAYS 10 CONSIGN WOOL COOPERATIVE 





Know Your sssoctation and hese Men 








ARIZONA 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass'n, 14 E. Jefferson St., Phoenix, 
Ariz., J. A. SINNOTT, Director, H. B. EMBACH, Secretary 


COLORADO 
Colorado Wool Mtkg. Ass'n, 101 Lipan St., Denver, Colo., 
EARL LINGER, Director, NEWTON BOWMAN, Secretary 


Colorado-New Mexico Wool Mktg. Ass’n, Durango, Colorado, 
EDWARD SARGENT, Director, A. H. LONG, Secretary 


IDAHO 
Idaho Wool Mktg. Ass'n, Inc., Box 1172, Pocatello, Idaho, E. 
A. STOLWORTHY, Director, E. F. BROCKMAN, Secretary 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois Wool Mktg. Ass’n, 1208 So. Central Ave., Paris, Il., 
WM. TEMPLE, Director, DALE A. ROUSE, Sec’y-Mgr. 


INDIANA 
Indiana Farm Bureau Coop. Ass'n, 47 So. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, RALPH HORINE, Director, CHAS. 
POLAND, Manager 


IOWA 
Iowa Sheep & Wool Growers Cooperative, 313 S. W. Fifth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa, LEROY GETTING, Director, M. 
GLEN BIRLINGMAIR, Manager 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Wool Growers Coop. Ass'n, 620 S. Broadway, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, FRANK LEBUS, Director, R. R. BID- 
DLE, Manager 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Coop. Wool Mktg. Ass’n, 1897 Fox Rd., Rt. 2, 
Jackson, Michigan, R. N. McLACHLAN, Director, PAUL 
FINNEGAN, Secretary 


MISSOURI AND CENTRAL STATES 
Midwest Wool Mktg. Cooperative, 915 Wyoming St., Kansas 
City, Missouri, GEORGE H. BRANHAM, Director, FRANK 
C. RICE, Manager 


MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Coop. Wool Growers Ass'n, 101 27th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, TOM CLARK, Director, CARL 
NADASDY, Manager 








MONTANA 
Central Wool Mktg. Corp. 
JOHN BLACKWOOD, Manager, Chinook, Montana 


NEVADA 
Nevada Wool Mktg. Ass’n, Ely, Nevada 
J. P. JOHANSEN, Director, GEO. N. SWALLOW, Secretary 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Coop. Wool Mktg. Ass’n, Box 493, Albuquer- 
que, FLOYD W. LEE, Director, C. F. DUNLAP, Manager 


NEW YORK 
New York State Sheep Growers Coop. Ass’n, Inc., Penn Yan, 
STEPHEN B. WHITAKER, Manager 


NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Coop. Wool Mktg. Ass’n, W. Front St., Fargo, 
North Dakota, RAY GRESS, Director, A. C. BJERKEN, Mer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Coop. Wool Growers of South Dakota, 101 27th Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, J. H. LEMMON, Director, CARL 
NADASDY, Manager 


VIRGINIA 
United Wool Growers Ass'n, So. High St., P.O. Box 187, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, GEO. B. JOHN, Director, K. A. 
KEITHLY, Manager 


UTAH 
Utah Wool Mktg. Ass'n, 361 Union Pacific Bldg. Annex, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, LEHI M. JONES, Director, JAMES 
A. HOOPER, Manager 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Wool Mktg. Ass’n, 227 Kirk St., Morgantown, 
W. Va., R. H. TUCKWILLER, Director, F. L. MILES, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Coop. Wool Growers Ass'n, 530 E. Corcoran Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, C. J. RITLAND, Director, R. E. 
RICHARDS, Manager 

WYOMING 
Wyoming Coop. Wool Mktg. Ass'n, 401 E. 15th St., Box 178, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., LEROY MOORE, Dir., L. P MILES, Mgr. 


All Members of the 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


J. FRANK DINGS 
DAVID E. JUDD 








Bs awalasvesatunleweriauarapetecicbeseee President 
Be deena Aca band Wiens kee Po Vice President 
ee ee ee TON aS. Vice President 
A SEL Acting General Manager and Sales Manager 


Liastadiconionindesiadalel Secretary and Treasurer 
idsctediinnsuscgelescccisoetsicasheditsin aun saatceliae Salesman 


ene Salesmen and Appraisers I 
shiesanctenabeiiags Western Representative f 


281 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES H. LEMMON, Lemmon, South Dakota 
EDWARD SARGENT, Chama, New Mexico 
FRANK LEBUS, Cynthiana, Kentucky 
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FEED For 20 years, sheep breeders feeding Rex Oil to rams 


AT gO, 
Mey. e = » 4 and ewes reported a larger lamb crop, more twins, 


5.E prompt and uniform settling with earlier lambs. Sheep 


ARL 
WHEAT fed Rex Oil breed earlier, and Rex aids in motility and 
GERM OIL Reis 
187, viability of sperm of the rams. 


4 SCIENTISTS HAVE PROVED that Rex Wheat Germ Oil contains: 


1. A hormone-like substance that acts like the sex hormones. (Endocrinology, 1951) 

















nex, . : . . a 
2.. A survival factor helping new born to live through weaning. (J. Nutrition, October 1951) 
AES 
An Experiment Station in a preliminary study with Shropshires reported: 
— oe sins Resa Additional Ewes Failed Sets bint Ewes Total outa Ave. 
o iter ivctmee ‘wine See Gee Fao ate ee Se 
ES, REX OIL 14 Jan. 6 12 ° 2 6 8 0 20 143 7.12 Ibs. 
CONTROLS 22 Jan. 6 11 3 5 4 14 4 22 100 6.62 Ibs. 
ve., University experiments prove that white muscle or “stiff lamb” 
E. disease has been and can be cured by Rex Wheat Germ Oil. 
Charles Keller, Hill Haven, Ostrander, Ohio 
78, I have records to prove that so far, I have never lost a lamb, by being born 
Agr. dead, since using Rex Wheat Germ Oil. My lambs got off to a good start 





thanks to the Rex Oil the ewes were given. 
WRITE ae 
for freefolder,| - &. Starkweather, Crozet, Virginia 








| “Hormone I have used Rex Oil in purebred sheep during the past several years, and 
Activity in I have been able to concentrate the lambing season into six weeks. I have 
Rex Oil.” been particularly impressed with the vitality of the lambs when born. In 1951 





and 1952, every lamb dropped, except two that were trampled, was alive and 
healthy seven months after birth. 

Use Rex Oil with our unqualified guarantee—you alone are the judge—you 
must be satisfied or your money back. Insist on Rex Wheat Germ Oil—only 
Rex Oil has been shown to contain hormone activity—order it now. 








226 W. Livingston Street PRICES: Pint, $3.50; Quart, $6.00; Gallon, $19.00; lower prices on 5 gallons or 
| MONTICELLO, ILL. | more. At your local dealer or direct from us. We pay shipping charges. 
eee... 
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ATTEND © 27th ANNUAL 
OREGON 
RAM SALE 


PENDLETON AUGUST 17 10:00 A.M. 
Approrimately 300 Selected Superior Rams 


Sale Sponsored by 


OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. BOX 256 
PENDLETON, OREGON 








8th Annual North Colorado 


HAMPSHIRE 
SHOW — SALE 
Greeley, Colorado — July 20, 1953 


WESTERN 





TOP ; 
QUALITY Rams Registered Ewes ‘prep 


For Catalogue Write: Ward R. Smith, Rt. 1, Box 464, Ft. Collins 3, 


Colorado 








TARGHEE SHEEP 


Scientifically Developed by USDA for the Western Range 
Excellent Mothering Ability — More Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe Bred 
Dense, High Yielding — Half Blood Fleeces 

For further information write to: . 
U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


William J. Boylan, Secretary - - - - - Box 72, Bozeman, Montana 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Mictetr er ank 4itiar 9 Glide, <i eca le Vilas abiiesdnie datW ibis 4S vlads bi oastie aburds $ 5.00 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases ........... 2. ccc cece ccc cccccccccccccceceveceees 10.00 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry .................ccccccecccecccucccuccccees 5.50 
a eal a a 6 a pimimioie xe. the-Wstsiaie.d'e be oPiein\e ona daw hn. barb Daeeu 4.00 
a I EE ON on os on 6's ocare ne. .4 diese weeeiedia deine edocs ctesecesede 4.75 
a a a cra elk iu Gdial «WES PVN oe vids 4 Vea BdES lo ider eee So ibenne casero 6.00 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training ..................ccccccceccecccceeees 4.50 
eee ae meen Cemmier GOON ANGORE 22.05. cece desc cdc cccvedectcdesseccssdoccesesce 2.50 
eS I tals ob giale gba Se 6.6 wpb « oad ood dia ooh gscise dans Se¥didemed selec csevieces es 7.00 


ee TS leis s 2 alg oid go Lis tiere-s Os Gens Heels os CG aba sla eldeer ede bowl bovdscenes 7.50 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching 00 
Seiden’s Livestock Health Encyclopedia 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 


lind oe Oa ed OMA ges okse ene boVbae ew Paw hicle code cekesd 6.50 
ee. Oe ee ID  PENIENG | oin.y:s vc vivcc.gecccvccccsaviccccvedsisicsvecveccucescceces’ 3.50 
ee I I LONG yh sc wuitie ede ens a ce ch'es be bs od de ck ue 0d e00vceowy 10.00 
For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER : 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 























NORDBY TO HEAD LIVESTOCK WORK 
IN EGYPT 


Julius E. Nordby, Director of the Sheep 
Experiment Station and Western Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho, since 
1938, is taking a two-year leave of absence 
from his present work to accept an assign- 
ment Project of the United States Techni- 
cal Assistance Program in Egypt. 

In his new work, Mr. Nordby will super- 
vise the activities of an 8-man staff of 
United States technicians engaged as ad- 
visors in animal industry to the Egyptian 
Government. The duties of the staff will 
be to help harmonize and coordinate live- 
stock improvement work already started 
by Egyptian officials as well as to aid these 
officials with technical assistance based on 
the technological advances of the U. S. 
animal industry. His headquarters will be 
in Cairo. 


C J. FAWCETT, INC. 


C. J. Fawcett, former general manager 
of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, has announced the formation of C. 
J. Fawcett, Inc., as a wool commission and 
brokerage concern. Offices are at 232 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston. 


NEW WOOL FIRM 


Joe Richards and Al Flagg, formerly with 
S. Silberman & Sons, have formed a new 
company—Richards Flagg, Inc.—to conduct 
a general domestic wool business. 

Richards started with the old firm of 
Jeremiah Williams & Company, and, for 
the past 16 years, has been with S. Sil- 
berman & Sons, Chicago, in active charge 


of their buying and domestic wool busi- . 


ness. 

Al Flagg is a veteran of World War II. 
He started in the wool business with 
Dewey Gould & Company. Since his re- 
turn from the war he has been in charge 
of S. Silberman & Sons Boston office. 

Both men are well known throughout 
the trade, and have a host of friends. 


The National Wool Grower 
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HONORS FOR UTAH SCIENTISTS 


Dr. Lorin E. Harris and Dr. C. Wayne 
Cook of the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Logan, were named winners in the 
$5,000 Hoblitzelle National Award. Each 
of them received $2,500 and a gold medal 
at the annual meeting of the Texas Re- 
search Foundation at Renner, Texas on 
May 20. 


The work of agricultural scientists from 
39 regions in the continental United States 
and three territories was considered in 
making the wards. The research of Harris 
and Cook was designated by the Hoblit- 
zelle Committee as the greatest contribu- 
tion to American agriculture during the 
past two years. Their work has been con- 
cerned with phases of range nutrition, in- 
cluding factors affecting the chemical com- 
position of range species, botanical and nu- 
tritive composition of the sheeps’ diet, sup- 
plementary feeding trials on detailed ex- 
perimental basis and supplementary feed- 
ing trials on a practical basis. 


NEW PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS 


Everett L. Kent, head of the firm of Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Clifton 
Heights, Pennsylvania, was made president 
of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers at its 88th annual meeting in 
New York, May 7. He succeeds Ames 
Stevens. Edwin Wilkinson, Executive Vice 
President, is the paid executive head of the 


organization. 


JUNE COVER 


Knee-deep in lush 
pasture, C. M. Hub- 
bard’s Hampshire ewe 
m flock, with a Suffolk 
a 
a here and there, was 
photographed by As- 


> /\\ hy fa 
}{)\ THe/ byes 


sistant Secretary Ed- 
win E. Marsh of the 
National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, on 
May 8th this year. 
Hairy vetch and win- 
ter oats, in which 
some red clover and 
some rape volunteered during the winter, provide 
tich feed: for the sheep. Ewes and lambs will 
pasture on it for some time to come, Mr. Hubbard 
says, for “it is excellent feed for them all.” 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











CRudbisn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 





RICHARDS FLAG, Inc. 


WOOL DEALERS 


157 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Kk 


J. H. (Joe) Richards and Alden C. 
(Al) Flagg, formerly with S. Silber- 
man & Sons, announce the forma- 
tion of the above company. 


wk 


If your wool is still 
unsold, please get in 
touch with us, and our 
local representative 
will call on you. 
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EWE MARKING 








HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram's potency. Saves time, money,' 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 

or fob SF: HaRNEss $3.75, CRAYONS 
50c each. Add postage, 40c per harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L., San Francisco. 


obtain satisfactory sales. 


highest prices. 








FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





CENTRAL MARKETS ARE THE PRICE DETERMINING MARKETS 


Why not be assured of strong competitive bidding on your livestock to 
A Central Market assures you of a ready outlet for your product at the 


Benefit by the skill and selling experience of your Commission man. 


Sell at OGDEN 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Vice Presidents 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
8S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Phoenix, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
S. E. Whitworth, Dillon, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Phillip B. Kern, Ellensburg, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
S. E. Whitworth, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Church, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

110 East Chestnut St., Yakima 
Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 


361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


Russell D. Brown, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-members $5.00 
per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in section 1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Proposal for Federal Grazing Land Act Before 
House and Senate Committees 


Day by Day Report of Executive Secretary J. M. JONES 








Z Pe gt a aa al 


“To provide for the orderly use, improvement and development” of lands like these and 
to “stabilize the livestock industry dependent” upon them is the purpose of H.R. 4023 
and S.1491. Top picture is of sheep grazing on grass in Snowy Range in Medicine Bow 
National Forest, Wyoming (SCS Photo). A desert range scene taken by Will C. Minor 
of Fruita, Colorado, in early March near Whitewater, Colorado, is shown below. 
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THE FIRST DAY — MAY 20, 1953 


EARINGS got under way today on HLR. 

4023 in the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
of Montana. This bill “to provide for the 
revision of the public land laws in order 
to provide for orderly use, improvement, 
and development of the Federal lands and 
to stabilize the livestock industry depend- 
ent upon the Federal range, and for other 
purposes,” bears the name of “The Uni- 
form Federal Grazing Land Act.” 

Besides Chairman D’Ewart, members of 
the Committee present at the hearings in- 
cluded: Congressmen Harrison of Wyo- 
ming, Miller of Nebraska, Young of Neva- 
da, Pillion of New York, Rhodes of Ari- 
zona, Bender of Ohio, Gross of Iowa, 
Regan of Texas, Aspinall of Colorado, 
Engle of California, Donovan of New York, 
Shuford of North Carolina, and Congress- 
woman Pfost of Idaho. 

Chairman D’Ewart opened the hearing 
by outlining the work done by the Com- 
mittee in the previous Congress in an effort 
to determine what was needed in the legis- 
lative field for handling the administration 
of the Federal lands. It had been deter- 
mined, he pointed out, that there was a 
need for reorganization of the management 
of the Federal lands; that the recognized 
duplicate and over-lapping administration 
of these lands made necessary basic organi- 
zation changes. 

It was also brought out that the Hoover 
Commission had demanded the consolida- 
tion of land management and, if this is to 
be done, some uniformity of rules, regu- 
lations of administration would be neces- 
sary to make such consolidation a success. 


Department of Agriculture 

Assistant Secretary Coke of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture informed Chairman 
D’Ewart that the Department would be 
unable to appear at this time because their 
report on the bill had not received final 
action, but would outline their position on 
H.R. 4028 at a later date. 


Bureau of Land Management 
Mr. Gerald Kerr, Chief of Range Man- 
agement of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
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ment, accompanied by the new administra- 
tor, Mr. Ed Woozley, presented an interim 
report as to the position of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the measure. 
While the Department was not yet ready 
to make a final report it was held advisable 
to give the Committee the benefit of their 
thinking at the beginning of the hearings. 

About seven minor amendments were 
recommended by the Department of In- 
terior, with Mr. Kerr clearly stating they 
would have no objections to the adoption 
of the bill with the revisions they outlined. 

The immediate reaction of the stock- 
men’s group was that the requests for 
changes made by the Department were 
reasonable in most instances and undoubt- 
edly would be given serious consideration. 

For example, in Section 4b (“The term 
‘base property’ means lands, water or 
range improvements, etc.”), they felt the 
term “range improvements” was very 
broad and said if the words “range im- 
provements” were removed it would be 
more satisfactory to them. (Of course, the 
reason “range improvements” were first 
included in the bill was to take care of 
those areas, particularly in the South, 
which do not have a great deal of deeded 
land and other commensurate property 
necessary to receive a permit. It was also 
brought out that both land and water were 
now recognized as base property in the 
dealing between the Government and the 
permittee. ) 

They also pointed out that clarification 
of the meaning of Section 5b was needed. 
This has already been recognized by the 
Stockmen’s Grazing Committee and a 
change. will, no doubt, be recommended. 

The need and value of Advisory Boards 
was clearly brought out and their place 
and functions described and discussed by 
Committee members and Mr. Kerr. In ad- 
dition, other terms, such as “base prop- 
erty,” “commensurability,” etc., were de- 
fined for the purpose of showing just how 
this administration of Federal land is 
handled. 

Probably the highlight of the hearing 
came when Congressman Engle asserted 
that so much had been said about this 
bill's being the biggest land steal in his- 
tory that he wanted to know whether or 
not such a statement, in Mr. Kerr’s opin- 
ion, was true. Mr. Kerr stated that was 
not so, that the provisions of H.R. 4023 
were substantially the same as those pro- 
visions used in the administration of public 
lands as expressed in the Taylor Grazing 
Act and the Range Code. 

(Undoubtedly, the intent of the bill, 
because it has been so misrepresented, will 
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be one of the main questions which the 
Committee will insist upon clarifying.) 

Congressman D’Ewart handled the meet- 
ing of May 20th in a most efficient, fair 
and unbiased manner, and we anticipate 
that a very good record will be made on 
this bill both from the standpoint of the 
proponents and the opponents. 

The proponents will go on the stand 
tomorrow (May 21), starting out with F. 
R. Carpenter, Hayden, Colorado; A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, New Mexico; Vernon 
Metcalf, Reno, Nevada; and Sam Hyatt 
of Hyattville, Wyoming, with Frank Mock- 
ler of Wyoming, A. T. Boyd of North Da- 
kota and others following on Friday after- 
noon, the 22nd. 

The House of Representatives is particu- 
larly busy at this time, debating and pass- 
ing appropriations bills, so the hearings, as 


BOSTON WOOL TRADE 
FAVORS LAND 
LEGISLATION 


The Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion is urging all New England Con- 
gressmen to support H.R. 4023 and 
all New England Senators to support 
§.1491. These bills cover the proposal 
to revise the laws relating to Federal 
grazing lands and to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent on Fed- 
eral range. This action was an- 
nounced by Eliot Bicknell, acting 
president, on May 31. 
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a result, are held only a very short period 
of time each day. Since there are twice 
as many opponents appearing as _ pro- 
ponents at the present time it will prob- 
ably take more than the three days con- 
templated for all to be heard. 


week 


THE SECOND DAY — MAY 21, 1953 


The proponents of H.R. 4023 had their 
day before the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, appointed from the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, in this sec- 
ond session of the hearings. 

Committee members in attendance were 
Chairman D’Ewart of Montana, Congress- 
men Mill of Nebraska, Saylor of Pennsyl- 


vania, Harrison of Wyoming, Berry of 
South Dakota, Gross of Iowa, Dawson of 
Utah, Pillion of New York, Young of Ne. 
vada, Rhodes of Arizona, Engle of Cali- 
fornia, Aspinall of Colorado, Yorty of 
California, McCarthy of Minnesota, Shu- 
ford of North Carolina and Congress. 
woman Pfost of Idaho. 

F. R. Carpenter, the first Director of 
Grazing in the Department of the Interior 
and now in the cattle business at Hayden, 
Colorado, was the first witness. He de- 
scribed the manner in which the various 
Federal lands were administered, pointing 
out that the public domain since 1934, 
or for 19 years, had been administered 
under law and that the Forest Service, 
prior to the Granger-Thye Act of 1950, had 
no law governing the administration of 
grazing of livestock and that act was very 
meager when compared to the need for de- 
velopment of a uniform code of adminis- 
tering grazing on these Federal lands. 

It was Mr. Carpenter’s position that 
privileges to graze the Federal range, be- 
cause of the manner in which they had 
been developed and because of the de- 
pendency of the private lands upon the 
natural resources owned by the Federal 
Government, should be patterned after the 
water rights of the West; that is, first it 
time, first in right. 

Mr. Carpenter was under considerable 
questioning from a friendly committee at- 
tempting to learn the various aspects and 
conditions under which these privileges 
were granted by the Federal Government. 

A. D. Brownfield, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council, told the 
Committee briefly of the Stockmen’s Graz- 
ing Committee, composed of members of 
the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Advisory Board 
Council, and of which he has been chair- 
man for the past three years. It was the 
recommendation in the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report that all grazing administration 
be placed under the Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Brownfield asserted, that 
brought this Stockmen’s Grazing Commit- 
tee into being and resulted in the prepara- 
tion of H.R. 4023, cited as the Uniform 
Federal Grazing Land Act. 

Mr. Brownfield put into the record the 
brochure entitled “The Federal Grazing 
Probiem and the Stockman’s Solution,” 
prepared by the stockmen’s group, and 
called the Committee’s attention to the 
maps showing the complicated land pat- 
tern of the Western States. 

“Proper landlord-tenant __ relationship,” 
Mr. Brownfield stated, “is the primary 
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objective of the bill (H.R. 4023). There 
is no conflict with other uses that the Sec- 
retary cannot handle. The bill gives full 
and complete authority to the Secretary to 
manage the lands for the protection of 
watersheds, timber, recreation, wildlife, 
and any and all other potential values from 
natural resources for the public’s benefit. 
It safeguards the States’ rights, and spe- 
cifically authorizes the Secretary in his dis- 
cretion to limit or discontinue the grazing 
use of any of the lands under his jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of preventing injury, 
or to change the use of the land from graz- 
ing to any other authorized use.” 


But, he continued, “one of the best 
methods to stabilize the land pattern of 
the region is to recognize, as does this 
bill, that base properties, dependent upon 
the public lands for their proper use, if 
they are to be put to their proper use, 
must be given a certain amount of pro- 
tection along with grazing privileges. Land 
cannot be moved, and if so situated that 
its proper use cannot be had unless graz- 
ing privileges on Federal lands are at- 
tached thereto, such privileges should be 
retained to that land, and if transferred, 
be allowed to go with that land or other 
equally dependent lands. Only in this way 
can the highest beneficial use of the in- 
tegrated pattern of private and public lands 
be preserved.” 

Mr. Brownfield also covered other fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation includ- 
ing the right of appeal to the Courts. 


Vernon Metcalf, representing the Stock- 
men’s Grazing Committee and also testify- 
ing for the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, gave a very comprehensive state- 
ment covering the various sections and pro- 
visions of the proposal in detail. His valu- 
able contribution to the hearings does not 
lend itself to condensation. 


Congressman Engle of California, again 
pointed out that this proposal was in line 
with the present law and regulations gov- 
erning the public domain under the Taylor 
Grazing Act administered by the BLM and 
that the purpose of this bill, as he saw 
it, was that of uniformity. He asked if 
that was the proponents’ position and the 
answer, of course, was in the affirmative. 
He reiterated that the proposed legislation 
did not move into a new field of exploring 
a different relation than the already exist- 
ing one, but it did propose that the present 
method of handling and administering 
these lands should go under a uniform 
code as approved by the Congress. 


W. B. Wright, Past President of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 


June, 1953 


presented the viewpoint of the Natural Re- 
sources Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The shaping of policy on this measure 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Wright stated, upon  cross-examination, 
followed the regular course which governs 
the Chamber’s decisions on positions to be 
taken. The proposed policy was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources to the Chamber’s Board of Direc- 
tors, referred to the Committee on Policy 
for further review and finally adopted in a 
referendum vote of organization members 
in 1946 and “reiterated by vote of mem- 
bers at subsequent annual meetings.” 

In reply to a question regarding the 
basic difference between leasing farm 
lands in the State of Iowa and leasing Fed- 
eral range grazing lands in the Western 
States, Mr. Wright said: “The most im- 
portant difference is that it is not neces- 
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Don’t forget it’s June 22 and 
23 at Shore Lodge, Idaho, for 
the open meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committees of the National 
Wool Growers Association and 
the American Wool Council, Inc. 
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"TWE BEST SW¢UES71OW OF THE WHOLE NUDRNIN 6 MEETING 
WAS THOT WE RECONUENE HERE THUS BETERNOON (7 


—The National Wool Grower 


We can’t promise you this, but there 
will be a good time in addition to 
serious discussion and action. 

Make Reservations through Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, Boise, Idaho 
(P. O. Box 2598). 


sary to have a base property already de- 
veloped before leasing more farming land 
in Iowa. In the West, a well-developed 
base property is an absolute must before 
any additional Federal lands can be leased. 
This basic difference makes it unrealistic 
to compare the two areas with respect to 
the length of lease. The long-time security 
of tenure as provided for the rancher in 
H.R. 4028, appears entirely reasonable in 
the light of the fact that he must at all 
times develop his own base property first.” 


“Permanency of tenure,” he continued,” 
is not a new concept on the national 
forests. Owners of summer cabins built 
under a recreational use permit have per- 
manent lease as long as they meet the 
necessary requirements. If they did not, 
they could not afford to build the cabins, 
some of which are quite elaborate homes.” 
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THE THIRD DAY — MAY 22, 1953 


The testimony today was largely put in 
by representatives of fish and game and 
wildlife groups and Izaak Walton League. 
Robert W. Sawyer from Oregon appearing 
for the American Forestry Association, was 
the first witness. He objected to the ap- 
peals to the courts. Congressman D’Ewart 
brought out that it was the American way 
of life to have an impartial tribunal settle 
disputes. However, that seemed to be one 
of the main points of objection, even 
though it has been shown in the 19 years 
of the Taylor Grazing Act there have been 
only a few cases that have really been de- 
termined in the courts. ~ Mr. Sawyer stated 
that appeals brought about as malicious or 
capricious action on the part of administra- 
tors have always been subjected to court 
review. We, of course, know that this is 
not so because of the Smith case involving 
the cut on numbers for an alleged trespass. 


It seems to be the opinion of all of these 
gentlemen that a vested right is being ex- 
tended to the permittees under this bill. 
They do not realize that the security of 
tenure that is sought is only as against 
other permittees for the same use. Mr. 
Sawyer stated that the bill would give 
actual property rights to the permittees, 
declared that the Secretary’s hands would 
be tied and the range would be destroyed. 
That is the usual type of propaganda and 
misrepresentation that’s been given the bill 
because Section 11 definitely states that 
the Secretary shall have the power to 
change the use and to determine the extent 
of the use and to prevent injury. 








William Voigt, Jr., executive director 
of the Isaak Walton League, asserted that 
H.R. 4023 was again an effort to raid the 
natural resources of the Nation and that 
permittees had had security of tenure 
throughout all the years, even though it 
had been shown that since 1920 animal 
units have dropped from 19 million head 
to 7 million. Mr. Voigt’s statement was 
very extreme and personal, and to all ap- 
pearances, not to the liking of the Com- 
mittee. As a matter of fact, Congressmen 
Saylor of Pennsylvania and Engle of Cali- 
fornia really took him apart, charging him 
with unreasonableness and with making 
statements far beyond the scope of the 
bill. It was the opinion of the proponents 
in attendance that Mr. Voigt’s testimony 
did more good for their side than most 
any other statement made. 


Several Congressmen, including Mr. 
Metcalf of Montana, Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Gavin and Mr. Fulton of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Polk of Ohio, made state- 
ments against the bill. The stand taken by 
most of these men, in our opinion, is due 
to misrepresentation of the wildlife people 
and people like Mr. Voigt. 


George F. Jackson, in the trucking busi- 
ness at Colorado Springs, testified in op- 
position to the bill as president of the Izaak 
Walton League of Colorado. He admitted 
that the livestock industry was an impor- 
tant part of his business, but he felt that 
the bill would not do a good job for Fed- 
eral land administration. His was a reason- 
able statement, yet showed lack of under- 
standing of the intent of the bill. 


Congressman Engle of California kept 
pointing out that the object of the bill was 
to put into law regulations that were al- 
ready in effect under present administra- 
tions of the lands. 


A. R. Bohoskey of Yakima, Washington, 
testified in opposition to the bill stating 
that it was not needed, that the Forest 
Service was doing a good job. Formerly, 
he pointed out, he had 10,000 head of 
sheep on the forest, that they had been re- 
duced to 3,000 head, which he did not 
like particularly, but he thought the 
livestock industry was in such a minority 
position that they couldn’t whip the 
bureaucrats and that they should join them. 


Lee Hover of Phoenix, president of the 
Arizona Game Protective Association, testi- 
fied in opposition to the bill; said that the 
bill would increase the value of the prop- 
erty holdings, that the rate charged for 
a permit in Arizona for cattle was. $200 
and for sheep $40. The Bureau of Land 
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Management lands in Arizona, he said, 
were leased for 12 cents an acre when 
comparable lands were receiving $3 an 
acre and he objected to the advantages 
given to the man who held the permit. 


There was some criticism of the fact 
that Advisory Boards were brought into 
this picture but much of this trouble stems 
from the fact that the witnesses do not 
know that Advisory Boards are already 
provided by law for both the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management. 
There is considerable talk about the neces- 
sity for an overall Advisory Board other 
than the grazing Advisory Boards as now 
constituted according to law. 


Regardless of the fact that the bill is 
particularly clean and reasonable and fair 
to parties of interest, the tremendous 
propaganda and misrepresentation which 
has been made, indicate, at least to me, 
that it will take sometime before there is 
an opportunity to get this bill out of com- 
mittee and a longer time, of course, to get 
it passed. 
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THE FOURTH DAY — MAY 23, 1953 


Proponents and opponents alternated in 
putting in testimony before the Committee 
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THE CCC WOOL STOCKPILE 


Approximately 97,500,000 pounds 
of shorn and pulled wool became the 
property of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the 1952 loan and 
purchase programs. While the CCC 
took title to these wools on April 30, 
1953, under the law the wools had 
to be offered on the open market for 
two weeks. Therefore, the total cited 
above represents the quantity they 
took possession of on May 14. 


None of these stockpile wools will 
be offered for sale at the present time 
for less than 105 percent of parity 
or 115 percent of appraisal value, as 
it is sometimes stated, which should 


prevent dumping and depressing the 
market. 


today. Sam C. Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo. 
ming; Forrest E. Cooper, Lakeview, Ore. 
gon, appearing for the Association of 
Western County Commissioners; Frank 
Mockler of Dubois, Wyoming; A. T. Boyd, 
Medora, North Dakota, who spoke for the 
Soil Conservation Service Land Users; and 
Walter Shrock of Oregon, all supported 
testimony placed in the record at previous 
hearings in behalf of the bill. 


Some of the opponents showed very 
socialistic tendencies by wanting to haye 
control of the charges not only on Federal 
but also those on private lands. 


Probably the longest statement presented 
was that of Dr. J. T. Sanders, legislative 
counsel for the National Grange. He said 
that it was their opinion that H.R. 4028 
would prevent the proper use of the Fed- 
eral lands; that one of its worst features 
was the freezing of present users, as the 
Government should have the choosing of 
the people to use its lands. He also does 
not feel that permittees are entitled to 
rights in the courts, is against the trans- 
ferability section of the proposal. He stated 
too that the bill would impair the multiple 
use of the land. His presentation indicated 
very clearly that he had not-studied the 
bill too closely and did not understand 
the intent of the proposed legislation. How- 
ever, he was very adamant in his position 
relative to it. 


Forrest Cooper did an excellent job in 
clearing up the misunderstandings in con- 
nection with the provisions of the bill and 
showed the need for the security-of-tenure 
provision for the benefit of the counties 
in which the lands are situated. 


Mr. Mockler also did a very effective 
piece of work in explaining the difference 
between leases of private lands and leases 
of Federal lands and the reasons why it 
is so essential to protect the improvements 
on Federal lands as well as on private 
lands. Anyone leasing private lands, and 
putting a large investment on those lands, 
would require, he pointed out, that the 
undepreciated value of the property, in 
event of lease termination, be made avail- 
able to the lessee. 


While the House Committee will prob- 
ably hold hearings on Monday to give 
Congressmen an opportunity to be heard, 
most of the testimony on both sides of 
this controversial bill is now in the record. 
The Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs expects to use the House hear- 
ings as a background for their considera- 
tions and will confine their hearings to one 
day, Monday, May 25, 1953. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The Senate Hearing 
On Grazing Bill 
May 25, 1953 


TOCKMEN made the best record, I be- 

lieve, that possibly could be made in 
the hearing today (May 25) on S. 1491 
(companion bill to H.R. 4023) before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, or more specifically, the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands of that committee. 
It began at 10 a.m. and ran through to 
5:24 p.m. Senator Dworshak of Idaho 
acted as chairman and Senators Barrett of 
Wyoming and Millikin of Colorado at- 
tended all day. 

Senator Murray of Montana, a member 
of the subcommitte, could not attend the 
full session, but did present a statement in 
opposition to the bill, declaring the live- 
stockmen were asking for vested rights, 
that there would be injury to the multiple 
users of these lands, if such a bill were 
passed. Senator Barrett did a masterly job 
in showing Senator Murray that the bill 
did not do any of the things he thought it 
did, thereby pointing up the apparent lack 
of knowledge and understanding of the 
proposal on the Montana Senator’s part. It 
seemed to some of us who were there that 
he was largely reflecting the attitude of 
the fish and game group. 

A. D. Brownfield was the first witness 
for the proponents. He took 25 minutes 
in discussing the bill very briefly. Then 
Vernon Metcalf proceeded to outline the 
basic proposals of the bill and show how 
they compare with present law and present 
rules and regulations. He was questioned 
at considerable length by the three Sena- 
tors and answered all of their questions 
in a most satisfactory manner. Mr. Metcalf 
was on the stand 50 minutes and made an 
outstanding witness. 

Frank Mockler and Sam Hyatt of Wyo- 
ming next explained why, in their opinion, 
this uniform code is so vital to the wel- 
fare of the livestock industry. 

Matt Triggs, assistant legislative director 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
briefly reported his organization’s approval 
of the proposed grazing land bill. “S. 
1491,” he said, “has been drafted with the 
fundamental purpose of providing a means 
for better development and wiser use of 
our public grazing land resources, by pro- 
viding an incentive for individuals to make 
the investments which must be made to 
accomplish this objective. The American 
Farm Bureau endorses the basic principles 
of S. 1491.” 

Opponents’ testimony took up the after- 
noon session, commencing at 2 p.m. Hugh 
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ARGENTINA CANCELS PESO 
BENEFIT TO STERLING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina, on May 14, withdrew 
her preferential treatment for wool 
purchases paid in sterling by reduc- 
ing the peso rate of exchange about 
20 percent or from 17.5 to 14 pesos 
to the pound sterling. 

The advantages granted U. S. pur- 
chasers of Argentine wools were not 
changed, it is understood. Purpose 
behind this move is not known but 
two reasons have been advanced: 
First, that most of the Argentine 
stocks have been liquidated, and 
second, that Argentina wants most of 
its wool sold for U. S. dollars. 
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B. Woodward of the New Mexico Game 
Protective Association was the first witness. 
He read a lot of statistics on administrative 
costs that were difficult to follow. When 
he told about all the costs to the adminis- 
tration, particularly of the forest lands, 
and wanted to charge all of them against 
grazing, Senator Barrett halted him. The 
Senator pointed out that there were many 
multiple uses and wondered if it would 
be fair to charge all of those costs to 
grazing. 

Grant Burbidge, water commissioner 
from Salt Lake City, made the plea that 
the present system was working fine and 
they did not want to take a chance of in- 
juring or losing their watersheds. Here 
again Senator Barrett broke in to assure Mr. 
Burbidge that the watersheds were in no 
danger from the proposal; in fact, that 
the bill protected them, that it also pro- 
vided increased incentive to the range 
users to improve their lands and to assist 
in watershed development. Mr. Burbidge 
handled himself nicely. Here again, it 
seemed to us that he had been given a 
lot of misinformation, and after he left 
the stand, probably felt the bill was not 
nearly so bad as he had been led to be- 
lieve. 

J. P. Sanders appeared for the National 
Grange and read the same statement he 
presented to the House Committee. 

Robert H. Stewart, representing civic 
interests in- northern Utah, cited some 
effects of overgrazing in that area and 
specifically opposed certain sections of the 


bill (4, 6, and 7). Gordon McGowan, 
representing western Montana outfitters, 
the garden clubs, Audubon Society, dude 
ranches and so on, indicated in his testi- 
mony that by agreement between the Soil 
Conservation Districts and the Forest Serv- 
ice, improvements, soil conservation prac- 
tices, were made by the SCD on forest 
lands. 

A number of others made short state- 
ments against S. 1491, including Howard 
Zahniser, editor of the Wilderness maga- 
zine, who expressed the fear that there 
were not going to be a sufficient wilderness 
area kept and Spencer M. Smith, Jr., of 
the Independent Forest Farmers of Amer- 
1Ca, 

But none of the violent ones who testi- 
fied before the House Committee appeared 
at the Senate hearing. Perhaps they were 
not willing to take the criticism again. 
So, all in all, the Senate hearing on the 
Uniform Federal Grazing Land Act pro- 
posal was very satisfactory from our point 
of view. 


Victory in Livestock Tax 
Accounting Controversy 


Vis great effort on the part of the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee and 
its attorney, Stephen H. Hart, it now looks 
as if a victory has been gained in the cash 
basis controversy. On May 12 Dan T. 
Smith, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, sent Mr. Hart this release: 

“The Bureau of Internal Revenue will no 
longer withhold action on applications by 
livestock raisers to change their method of 
accounting for income tax purposes. This 
revises prior practices under which the 
Bureau has been refusing to approve re- 
quests by livestock raisers to shift from 
the accrual method to the cash receipts and 
disbursements method. There have been 
numerous such requests by livestock raisers 
to make such shift in their accounting 
method in order to obtain full advantage 
of the provisions of section 117(j). 

“The rules. generally applicable to re- 
quests to change an accounting method re- 
main in effect, namely, that the applica- 
tion to make such a change is required to 
be filed within 90 days after the beginning 
of the taxable year to be covered by the 
return and the change will not be granted 
unless the Bureau and the taxpayer agree 
to the terms and conditions under which 
the change will be effected.” 

This indicates, in Mr. Hart’s opinion, 
that the Treasury is not going to require 
capitalization of the cost of raising breed- 
ing stock. 








In Memoriam 





Peter Pauly 


PETER PAULY 


NE of the sheep industry’s stalwarts, 
(0) Peter Pauly of Deer Lodge, Montana, 
died on May 6, 1953, after a six weeks’ 
illness in St. Patrick’s Hospital in Missoula. 

Coming to Deer Lodge Valley at the age 
of 17, Mr. Pauly, during a 64-year period, 
became one of the most successful and best 
known leaders in Montana’s wool growing 
industry. With the late Senator C. H. Wil- 
liams, he established the firm of Williams 
and Pauly which developed into one of 
the largest sources of purebred Rambouil- 
let sheep in the western United States, 
whose quality has left its mark on many of 
the famous western flocks. Mr. Pauly’s posi- 
tion in the industry was recognized in his 
selection as head of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association in 1938 and later as 
honorary president of that organization. 
His son, Sylvan J. Pauly, formerly presi- 
dent and now honorary president, of the 
National Wool Growers Association, has 
carried on these traditions of quality in the 
rams bred at the Pauly Ranch and in as- 
sociation leadership. 

In addition to his livestock operation, 
Peter Pauly also earned a_ enviable 
standing in the banking industry. In 1921 
he and his associates founded the Deer 
Lodge Bank and Trust Company, now one 
of Montana’s highly respected banking in- 
stitutions. Mr. Pauly had been its presi- 
dent since 1938. His activities in that posi- 
tion, as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Helena Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, and as a 
leading member of the Montana Bankers 
Association, brought him recognition both 
within the State and the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District. 

Through an 18-year service as director 
(since 1935) Mr. Pauly also made a nota- 
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ble contribution to the development of the 
Montana Power Company. 

Peter Pauly was born in the village of 
Sarance near Pau, in western France on 
Christmas Day in 1871. On February 10, 
1900 he married Mary Jane Peucheu, who 
had come to San Francisco from southern 
France at the age of 18. Three years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Pauly celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary in Deer Lodge. 

Surviving, in addition to Mrs. Pauly, are 
two sons and daughters-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sylvan J. Pauly of Deer Lodge and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Pauly of Missoula; 
a son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Corette of Butte, a son-in-law, Em- 
mett E. Doherty of Los Angeles, and 12 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
Immaculate Conception Church in Deer 
Lodge, Saturday, May 9th. 

The summing up of Peter Pauly as an 
individual, expressed by a former promi- 
nent sheepman of Montana, is one in which 
all those who knew him or his accomplish- 
ments, can concur: “A grand and won- 
derful man whose like we never will be 
fortunate enough to see again.” 
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DR. S. O. FLADNESS 


R. S. O. Fladness, Assistant Chief of 

the Bureau of Animal Industry since 
1941, died of a heart attack in a Washing- 
ton hospital on May 5. He had been ill 
for several months. Dr. Fladness came to 
this country from Norway with his parents 
when he was about one year old. He start- 
ed working with the BAI in 1906 as a lay 
inspector with the scabies eradication pro- 
gram. In 1912 he obtained a Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine degree from the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College, after which he 
practiced veterinary medicine for a short 
time in Iowa. He returned to the BAI in 
1913 and served in various capacities in 
livestock inspection and disease eradication 
work in this country and in South Amer- 
ica and Mexico. In-1951 Dr. Fladness re- 
ceived the Department’s distinguished serv- 
ice award for outstanding leadership in 
disease control and eradication work. 

Dr. Fladness was well known to sheep- 
men in many areas. He was the official 
spokesman for the BAI at the meeting 
sponsored by the National Wool Growers 
Association and held in Salt Lake City 
May 24, 1951, to plan a nationwide cam- 
paign against scabies. The Nation can ill 
afford to lose a man of such ability and 
experience as Dr.’ Fladness. 


Japan Inspects CCC Wools 


HE Japanese Government had a repre- 
sentative (S. Fuse, if that spelling jg 
correct) in Boston for several days around 
May 20, looking over some of the wools 
that the CCC took title to on April 30, 
this year. The purpose of his survey of 
the wools was to find out if they would 
meet Japan’s needs and the prices at which 
they could be obtained. His interest was 
centered largely on 56’s and finer, it is said, 
The Second Secretary of the Japanese 
Embassy, Mr. Sawaki, is in charge of any 
negotiations that may be transacted in con- 
nection with this wool. It may be they 
will employ a special broker to handle the 
matter if they do make purchases. Mean- 
time, some of the wool handlers, it is under- 
stood, are expressing concern over the pro- 
posed sale of wool to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

There is some indication that the Army 
is interested in buying some of the CCC 
wools, amount not known, for rehabilitation 
purposes, probably in the Korean theatre 
of war or for some point in the South 
Pacific. Such a purchase, of course, would 
be desirable, providing the Army is willing 
to pay the rate set by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The CCC is continu- 
ing its policy of not offering any of its 
wool for sale at less than 115 percent of 
the support level, or as it is also stated, 
at 105 percent of parity. 


D. & R. G. Cancels 
Special Arbitraries 
Rate Reduction to Result 
EDUCTIONS ranging from 2.25 cents 
to 11 cents per hundred pounds on live- 
stock moving on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad (not considering 
the 15 percent surcharge thereon now in 
effect) will result from the cancellations 
by that line of special arbitraries on live- 
stock where published in connection with 
distance rates: 

In 1932 the Rio Grande and the former 
Denver and Salt Lake Railway Company 
sought special arbitraries above the maxi- 
mum: prescribed on livestock because of 
more adverse operating conditions on their 
lines than on some of the other lines in 
the same territory. In the Ogden Gateway 
case the Rio Grande frankly stated that in 
recent years these arbitraries were not re- 
quired because of the improved operating 
conditions on its line. 

Effective date of these cancellations has 
not yet been announced but the Rio 
Grande is arranging to eliminate these spe- 
cial arbitraries on 30 days’ notice. 
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Changes in Loan Program 


HE Commodity Credit Corporation is- 

sued its statement covering require- 
ments for the 1953 loan program on May 
15, 1953. It will be carried out largely 
on the same lines as the 1952 program. In- 
creases, however, have been made in prac- 
tically all charges under the program. It 
should be remembered, though, that all 
of these charges are maximum; that is, the 
charges may be lower. 

The appraisal charge is increased from 
4 cent to .5 cent per pound on grease wool 
and from .8 cent to 1 cent on scoured 
or carbonized wool. The reappraisal 
charge is the same as the above plus not 
to exceed 75 cents per bag or bale shown 
for reappraisal purposes where the reap- 
praisal confirms the original appraisal. 

Maximum charges for handling are set 
up as follows: 

1. Two and one-fourth (21/4) cents 
per pound of grease wool in quantities of 
5,000 pounds or more. or four and one- 
half (4%) cents per pound of scoured or 
carbonized wool in quantities of 2,500 
pounds or more. (Last year the charge was 
2 cents for grease wool and 4 cents for 
scoured or carbonized wools in lots of 5,000 
pounds or more; no difference was desig- 
nated in amounts of scoured or carbonized 
wool. ) 

2. Three and one-half (3%) cents per 
pound of grease wool in quantities of less 
than 5,000 pounds but more than 2,000 
pounds or seven (7) cents per pound of 
scoured or carbonized wool in quantities 
of less than 2,500 pounds but more than 
1,000 pounds. 

8. Four and three-fourths (4%) cents 
per pound of grease wool in quantities of 
2,000 pounds or less or nine and one-half 
(9%) cents per pound of scoured or car- 
bonized wool in quantities of 1,000 pounds 
or less. 

In the 1952 program 4.75 cents per 
pound of grease wool and 9.5 cents per 
pound of scoured or carbonized wool were 
the charges for quantities less than 5,000 
pounds. 

A country service charge of not to ex- 
ceed 1.5 cents per pound of grease wool 
in lots of 2,000 pounds or less is also set 
up. Country service includes accumulating 
wool at country assembly points, packing 
wool or determining that wool is packed 
in bags for which the grower is not 
charged; if storage is required at local as- 
sembly points, storing wool without ex- 
pense to the grower; and delivering wool 
to warehouse of the handler other than a 
local warehouse or loading wool on railroad 
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cars or trucks for shipment to such ware- 
house. 

The grading charge is 2.25 cents per 
pound of grease wool in quantities of 1,000 
pounds or less and 1.5 cents for more than 
1,000 pounds. The 1952 charges were 2 
cents and 1.25 cents respectively. 

A new classification is set up for wool 
stored within a radius of 50 miles from 
Boston, Massachusetts, or in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. The charges for territory 
or Texas grease wool are 8 cents in com- 
pressed bales and 10 cents when not in 
compressed bales. For grease wool ap- 
praised under a fleece wool classification, 
the charges are 8 cents in compressed bales 
and 13.5 cents when not in compressed 
bales. The storage rates in other areas re- 
main the same as set up last year. 

A car loading charge is established in 
this year’s program. Where a warehouse 
has truckside unloading facilities, the 
charge for unloading cars is not to ex- 
ceed the rate asked for such service in the 
tariff of the warehouse in which the wool 
is stored, or in the absence of such a rate, 
8 cents per hundredweight. 

A motor truck freight rate as well as 
railroad and water freight rates, is in- 
cluded in the basis for freight charges. 

In cases where water rates are used in 
figuring the freight, a charge covering the 
cost of moving the wool from the ware- 
house to the dock is provided for in this 
year’s program. 

Request for appraisal or reappraisal must 
be made not later than February 28, 1954. 
Application for loans must be made not 
later than March 31, 1954. 

Notes covering non-recourse loans are 
payable on April 30, 1954 or earlier on 
CCC demand together with 4 percent in- 
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terest. (Last year the interest rate was 3% 
percent). 

Advance loans not to exceed 70 percent 
of the appraisal value, may be obtained. 
They are payable six months from the date 
the loan is received or March 31, 1954, 
whichever is earlier or upon such earlier 
date as the CCC may demand. The in- 
terest rate is 4 percent as against 3% per- 
cent last year. 

Some modifications have been made in 
the eligibility provisions as shown in the 
USDA release of May 11, 1953, immedi- 
ately following this statement. 

The 1953 wool support program will 
be handled through the Commodity Office 
of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in Boston this year. 


Eligibility Provisions 
Modified in 1953 Program 


A change in the loan provisions under the 

1953 shorn wool price support pro- 
gram with respect to certain wools handled 
by farmer-owned wool marketing associa- 
tions, was made known on May 11. 

Under the change, wool may be eligible 
for a loan even though title has passed 
from the grower to a grower-owned mar- 
keting association, provided all beneficial 
interest in the proceeds from such wool is 
vested in the grower and not the associa- 
tion. 

Under this arrangement the grower will 
still have to furnish certification that the 
wool was grown by him. Furthermore, all 
eligible wool of members must be kept 
segregated from all other wool handled by 
the association. 

This arrangement will apply only to as- 
sociations whose members are producers 
and not to central organizations whose 
members are other than farmer marketing 
associations. However, the latter may con- 
tinue to function as handlers under the 
program. 

Some farmer wool marketing associations 
in their normal operations take title to wool 
but the beneficial interest is left with pro- 
ducer members. The change announced 
will permit these organizations under cer- 
tain conditions to continue this practice 
and still put the wool under CCC loan, 
provided they make a full accounting to 
both the members and CCC with respect 
to their respective interests. 


Under these same conditions, the De- 
partment also made eligible for loan under 
the 1953 program certain wool acquired 
by grower-owned associations from the 
1951 clip. 
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Fight Continues For Higher Wool Tariff 


NITED States wool growers are in the 

midst of their hardest fought battle for 
tariff protection for the domestic industry 
since 1930 and facing bitter opposition in 
Washington before both the Congress and 
Administrative Agencies. 


Act which would provide positive protec- 
tion for domestic producers when cheap 
and subsidized imports threaten injury. 
Governor Hugo Aronson, of Montana, 
joined with the wool growers in testimony 
before the Senate Committee, asking im- 
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COUNTERVAILING DUTY ON URUGUAYAN TOPS 
EFFECTIVE JUNE 7TH 


An additional duty of 18 percent of the invoice value of apparel wool 
tops coming from Uruguay will, on June 7, be added to the regular tariff 
now in effect. The invoice value does not include cost of insurance, freight, 
etc., just the value of the tops themselves. 

At present there is a specific duty of 27% cents a pound covering the 
wool content of the tops and 6% percent ad valorem duty on the appraised 
value of the tops which covers the processing. 

The difference between the price of Uruguayan tops and those made 
in the U. S. at present is 15 cents a pound, according to figures cited in 
the Daily News Record of May 8, 1953. Up to 6 or 8 months ago this 
difference was 30 cents. The straight 60's Uruguayan good top was re- 
cently quoted at $1.90 duty paid. With the countervailing fee added the 
price would now be around $2.19, one importer states. The same grade 
of top purchased in this country would be $2. 

During 1952 about 15.5 million pounds of Uruguayan top came into 
this country. To make that much top would require about 50 million 
pounds of greasy wool, so both topmakers and producers of wool were 


injured. 
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Ray W. Willoughby, of San Angelo, 
Texas, President of the National Wool 
Growers Association and Chairman of the 
Allied Wool Industry Committee, led the 
attack before congressional committees with 
a two-day appearance on the witness stand 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
Backed by other industry witnesses before 
that Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee, President Willoughby 
urged that the domestic wool industry be 
given a flexible tariff protection based upon 
parity prices for wool as established in the 
United States. 

Meantime, action continued in an effort 
to obtain a Tariff Commission decision on 
the need for higher tariff to protect the 
Government support program price level, 
and countervailing duties on subsidized 
Uruguayan wool tops were imposed by the 
Treasury Department. 

The wool growers are battling for pro- 
visions in the Trade Agreements Extension 
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position of a tariff at parity level, follow- 
ing similar testimony by Mr. Willoughby; 
James H. Lemmon, President of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation; I. H. 
Jacob, representing livestock financing 
agencies; Brett Gray, Secretary of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association; Emest 
Williams, Secretary of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association; and Clayton 
Puckett, past President of the Texas Asso- 
ciation. 

Harry Reed, head of the Livestock Di- 
vision of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, told the Committee the pres- 
ent plight of wool producers showed the 
need for emergency protective action. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson testified 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee again stressing the market price 
plight of domestic producers from foreign 
competition. 


The Opposition 


Senator John Kennedy, of Massachusetts, 
appeared as an opposition witness on the 
Parity Protection Amendment, asking for 
protection for manufacturers but no pro- 
tection for the domestic wool grower above 
present tariffs. He followed the lead of the 
Boston Wool Trade, whose opposition to 
Parity Protection was presented by Harold 
Bishop, and similar views expressed b 
Malcolm Longshore, head of the Philadel- 
phia Wool and Textile Association. 

Primary threat to the success of the efforts 
of the American wool producers came from 
the new Administration. President Eisen- 
hower personally led the fight against any 
raising of tariffs, demanding instead that 
the whole problem be studied for another 
year before Congress takes action. 

Four Cabinet members and the Mutual 
Security Administrator appeared as wit- 
nesses before various committees, demand- 
ing extension of the present Trade Agree- 
ments Act without added protection for 
domestic producers and opposing the Par- 
ity Protection Amendment backed by the 
wool growers. 

The State Department filed a lengthy 
letter with the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee opposing S$.1538, the bill introduced 
by Senator Mundt and 13 other Senators. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson, all demanded the one-year study 
before Congress takes action, claiming pres- 
ent laws sufficient to enable the new Ad- 
ministration to protect American producers 
and workers. However, Secretary Benson 
is already on record asking for authority to 
impose tariffs and quotas when farm sup- 
port programs are being damaged. 


For the Wool Growers 


Mr. Willoughby told the Senate Com- 
mittee that the drop in wool prices and 
increasing wool imports had forced do- 
mestic production to such a low point that 
it was less than half of the production de- 
termined by the Government to be neces- 
sary for defense material purposes. Pre- 
senting charts showing apparel wool im- 
ports had climbed from 20 percent of con- 
sumption before World War II to 72 per- 
cent of United States consumption in 1952, 
Willoughby told the Committee that enact- 
ment of a Parity Protection Amendment 
would provide American growers with a 
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market stability that would permit in- 
creased production. Without it, he said, 
the domestic wool industry will be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

President Willoughby revealed at the 
Committee hearing that negotiations were 
being attempted to sell the artificial surplus 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Japanese Government 
before the American Government fore- 
closed on the wool under the 1952 loan 
support program. 

The Japanese Government's interest in 
the wool stockpile, coupled with the im- 
position of countervailing duties against 
Uruguayan wool tops several days later, 
helped to strengthen the position of the 
domestic wool market. 

Mr. Willoughby said the Allied Wool In- 
dustry Committee and the National Wool 
Growers will continue their fight for tariff 
protection throughout this session of Con- 
gress and with the Administrative Agen- 
cies having authority to assist in protecting 
domestic producers. 

In other testimony presented in Wash- 
ington, President Lemmon of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, said, “While 
I am not technically a wool man, but sim- 
ply a wool producer, the experience gained 
from selling my own wool clip these past 
40 years has led me to be almost certain 
that there is something technically wrong 
with our wool marketing program.” 

If this were not true, he said, then the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would not 
be the owner of approximately 50 percent 
of the 1952 domestic clip under the sup- 
port program, with foreign wool selling 
below the support price. Such a situation 
would not exist, he continued, if full pro- 
tection was being received by domestic 
wool. 

“We know,” Mr. Lemmon stated, “that 
South America, Argentine and Uruguay 
have been manipulating by subsidy or cur- 
rency discount to get our dollars and take 
our market away from the domestic pro- 
ducer and, incidentally, putting thousands 
of laborers out of work in the textile cen- 
ters. . . . On this point I am going to 
quote an excerpt from a letter I received 
from the General Manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation: ‘A recent 
issue of a leading economic journal in Lon- 
don made the statement that European tex- 
tile manufacturers have to export their 
product for dollars or die. In carrying out 
this necessary process the leading wool tex- 
tile manufacturing nations of Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, France, Austria, Italy, 
Holland and even Denmark and Norway, 
have granted their wool textile manufac- 
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turers, special export subsidies where these 
exports are destined for the dollar coun- 
tries, which in simple terms, is the United 
States’.” 

An immediate correction of the situation 
could be achieved by the passage of the 
Parity Protection Amendment as contained 
in $.1538, Mr. Lemmon asserted. 

An investigation of the tariff laws was 
also recommended by Mr. Lemmon. It was 
his opinion that the shrinkage estimates 
used in the collection of duties on wool are 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN TRADE 
AGREEMENTS LEGISLATION 


Congressman Richard M. Simpson, 
on June 2, introduced two new bills, 
H.R. 5495 and H.R. 5496, relating to 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program. H.R. 5495 would extend 
for one year the authority of the 
President to enter into new trade 
agreements (until June 12, 1954) as 
recommended by the President. In 
addition, it would reduce from one 
year to nine months, the time in 
which the Tariff Commission must 
report on applications for relief under 
the escape clause; would increase the 
membership of the Tariff Commission 
from six to seven and establish a tem- 
porary by-partisan commission 
through which a thorough examina- 
tion of our whole foreign economic 
policy, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent, would be made. 

The other Simpson bill, H.R. 5496, 
contains the safeguards in H.R. 5294, 
which the National Wool Growers 
Association and some other industry 
groups, consider necessary if the 
trade agreements program is ex- 
tended. 

This action represents a compro- 
mise designed to give the President 
what he has requested. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity for protective 
features of the original Simpson bill 
to be considered separately by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and probably reach the House floor. 
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considerably higher than the actual shrink- 
ages in many instances which automatically 
reduces the duty paid on wool and results 
in lower prices for the domestic clip and 
less revenue for the Government. Also, 
since the duties on wool provide a consider- 
able part of the funds used under Section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
some of them, Mr. Lemmon asserted, 
should be available to promote research 
and other benefits for wool. 


Exhibits showing the financial position 
of sheepmen in four of the Intermountain 
States were submitted with explanatory 
statements by I. H. Jacob, and are set up 
separately. 


“What about the subsidized imports of 
foreign wools? Are we to be asked to con- 
tinue competition with the ‘peon’ standard 
of living?’ These questions, Secretary 
Brett Gray of the Colorado Association, told 
the Committee he had asked Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson in a letter dated April 
8, 1953. He quoted the Secretary’s reply 
as follows: “The answer to this question 
is that we should not permit imported 
wools to undermine the effectiveness of our 
farm programs. Certainly with respect to 
the 1953 crop wool clip we should not 
permit a repetition of what has happened 
with respect to the 1952 wool clip where 
one-half of our 1952 production is being 
withheld from consumption under CCC 
loans while foreign wools come in to sup- 
ply our consumer markets. As a general 
principle where we have support programs 
we should not permit foreign imports to 
come in at prices inconsistent with support 
price levels.” 


S.1538, Mr. Gray said, would provide 
the necessary protection against the dump- 
ing of wools on our market through foreign 
subsidies. This measure had been ex- 
plained in detail at 17 meetings of Colo- 
rado wool producers, Mr. Gray stated and, 
“without fail, every one of these local wool 
growers went on record favoring its im- 
mediate enactment into law.” 

“The sheepman,” the Colorado Secre- 
tary continued, “is sincere in asking only 
for an honest break. We want, and are 
entitled to, the same standard of living that 
other segments of the domestic economy 
now have.” 


Mr. Gray left with the Committee this 
very vital thought: “Undoubtedly of greater 
importance than the financial health of the 
people in the wool production game is the 
fact that this legislation can guarantee the 
United States an adequate emergency wool 
supply. The millions of dollars of synthetic 
fiber advertising and tax amortization can- 
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not keep a soldier warm—wool can.” 

Secretary Emest Williams brought the 
endorsement of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association to S.1538, the Parity 
Protection Amendment to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. “It is very important to us,” 
Williams said, “that we maintain a stable 
and continuous line of credit in the banks. 
The tremendous fluctuation in the wool 
market in the United States, brought about 
by improperly controlled imports in large 
part, definitely endangers our line of 
credit.” 

In Texas, he said, only wool is produced 
each year in a constant amount because 
“regularly recurrent drouths are the nor- 
mal thing in West Texas.” A grower with 
1000 ewes may have anywhere from 50 
percent to 100 percent lamb crop, depend- 
ing almost entirely on the rainfall. In dry 
years when the crop is small, the weight 
of the animal is down and in wet years, 
of course, the reverse is true. But in all 
years, wet and dry, Williams pointed out, 
the wool clip remains about the same be- 
cause the number of animals shorn remains 
the same. In other words, the drouth does 
not affect wool production seriously enough 
to affect credit, providing there is stability 
in wool prices. “If stability is brought into 
the wool market at a parity price level,” 
Secretary Williams predicted, “there will 
be more sheep production in Texas.” 

“West Texas,” Clayton Puckett said in 
continuing the wool growers’ testimony for 
adequate tariff protection as provided in 
S.1538, “is a big country and there are 
lots of small towns. Despite the stories 
that there is an oil well wherever you 
look in Texas, the fact of the matter is 
that many of these towns will either live 
or wither and die, according to the income 
of the wool growers. That is why I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to tell you that not 
only the sheep growers but merchants and 
professional people of West Texas have 
united in requesting relief from import 
competition which prevents us from sta- 
bilizing our wool market and stabilizing the 
economy of a major portion of the area 
in which I live.” 

All the grower witnesses emphasized 
that a large part of the domestic wool 
clip was produced on land that would 
otherwise be valueless. 

The above digested statements show the 
way the wool growers waged their tariff 
battle. The opposition to their stand is 
great but whatever the outcome may be, 
we believe it is safe to say that growers’ 
tremendous effort will ultimately produce 
something of benefit to the industry. 
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Asks Special Wool Tariff 





Congressman Douglas R. Stringfellow 


ECOGNIZING the need for action to 

bring better tariff protection to the wool 
industry, Representative Douglas R. String- 
fellow of Utah on April 27th, introduced 
a bill “to impose a special equalization fee 
upon wool for which a parity price has 
been established.” 

His proposal (H. R. 4879) would amend 
part I of Title III of the Tariff Act of 


1930 to provide for the collection of a- 


special equalization duty which would be 
equal in amount to the difference between 
the import price of wool when it is below 
parity and the parity price. Such fee 
would be collected in addition to the regu- 
lar duties in effect under the Tariff Act. 

H.R. 4879 differs from the “Parity Pro- 
tection Amendment” to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (S.1538) in that it ap- 
plies solely to wool. No hearings have been 
held on Stringfellow’s bill but it was intro- 
duced in time for National Association 
Secretary Jones to bring it to the attention 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
when they were taking testimony on the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and specifically the Simpson Bill. 

Thirty-one-year-old Congressman String- 
fellow came out of his World War II opera- 
tions a paraplegic with a doctor’s assertion 
that he would never walk again. But 
Stringfellow thought differently and sup- 
ported by strong religious faith he pro- 
ceeded to make his belief come true. He 
now walks with the aid of braces and 
canes. For his magnificent adjustment, 
Stringfellow was awarded second place in 
the American Legion 1951 national con- 
test to designate the veteran who had made 
the greatest physical, social, economical 
and spiritual comeback after being injured 
in war. The contest included veterans of 


all wars in which the U. S. has taken part, 
Also during 1951 he made 203 speeches 
at widespread points in the country on the 
importance of preserving the American way 
of life and the dependence of our Nation 
upon the spiritual strength of the individ. 
ual and each family. The Civic Service 
award was presented him by the Eagles 
Lodge, the highest given to a non-member 
and he has won many local and State 
honors in recognition of his achievements, 

Congressman Stringfellow was elected 
last fall on the Republican ticket to repre- 
sent the first congressional district of Utah, 


Ford Asked to Use Wool 


RESIDENT F. E. Ackerman of the 

Wool Bureau has asked the Ford Motor 
Company to consider offering its standard 
makes of cars with all-wool upholstery. 
The request was made through a letter 
to Mr. J. P. Bergomoser, purchasing agent 
for the Ford Company on May 22. 


While recognizing the extensive fiber 
competition, Mr. Ackerman asked if the 
sales and promotion departments of the 
Ford Company “have ever taken into con- 
sideration the very large number of people 
interested directly and indirectly in wool 
and wool products to whom the promotion 
of wool in upholstery would prove a major 
selling point... .” 


”? 


“I am certain,” Mr. Ackerman wrote, 
“that if Ford were to offer its standard 
makes with all-wool upholstery, even at 
an added cost of $25 or possibly more, 
that it would sell a lot of Fords, to say 
nothing of Mercurys and Lincolns. The 
general public, and particularly the wool 
interested public, has never been more 
aware of fiber importance than at the pres- 
ent time. 


“The use of nylon and other hydrophobic 
fibers create certain static conditions which 
are uncomfortable. We find also that the 
character of automobile upholstery today 
is such that it has developed a large slip 
cover business which is all right commer- 
cially, but slightly expensive to the cus- 
tomer. 

“I am sure that if Ford decided to fea- 
ture wool upholstery, it would find an 
eager and receptive audience not only 
among wool growers, the wool trade and 
wool textile manufacturers, and also farm 
organizations, but among the wide variety 
of commercial and _ industrial interests 
whose fortunes are tied up with wool, not 
only in the range States of the West, but 
on the farms of the country where sheep 
growing is becoming more important each 
year.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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Figures Show Plight of Wool Growers 


NE of the finest sets of statistical figures 

compiled in many years is the best 
testimony available to show the plight of 
the American wool producer in his strug- 
gle to maintain the industry and its pro- 
duction in the face of growing foreign com- 
petition at prices far below the cost of 
production in the United States. 

As the domestic wool industry launched 
its battle for tariff protection in Washing- 
ton, eight livestock financing organizations 
in the States of Oregon, Idaho, Utah and 
Colorado compiled operation analysis fig- 
ures on 67 typical sheep growing outfits. 
This information was consolidated and was 
presented to the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture by I. H. Jacob, of Salt Lake City. 

On this and the following pages these 
figures are presented as an analysis of sheep 
operations and the National Wool Grower 
believes the authenticity and thoroughness 
of the statistical material deserve close 
study by the industry. No more complete 
figures have been available to the industry 
for many years. 

The livestock loan agencies cooperating 
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t 





I. H. Jacob, President and General Manager 
of the Producers Livestock Loan Company of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
with the industry in the preparation of 
this material are Utah Livestock Produc- 
tion Credit Association, Producers Live- 
stock Loan Company, Pendleton Produc- 
tion Credit Association, Northwest Live- 
stock Production Credit Association of 


Portland, Oregon, Colorado Livestock 
Production Credit Association, Producers 
Livestock Credit Corporation, Eastern Ida- 
ho Production Credit Association, and 
Idaho Livestock Production Credit Asso- 
ciation. 

The western livestock loan agencies told 
of their alarm at the economic conditions 
of the sheep industry while the economy 
of the country as a whole is at a high level. 
The evidence pointed out that costs on 
western range sheep operations have be- 
come fixed at high levels, with competition 
for labor against government and industry 
affecting rates and working conditions. 
Labor, one of the principal items of ex- 
pense, amounts to an average of about 30 
percent of the total expense, according to 
the figures, and this labor cost item has 
increased approximately 300 percent in 
the past twenty years. 

Of the 67 companies whose figures were 
used for the operation analysis, the total 
loss for the year 1952 amounted to 
$462,752.76. This meant an average loss 
per ewe in the States involved of $2.17. 


Need for Stabilized Prices Shown in 20-Year Profit and Loss Record 


The graph below depicts the income and loss of five typical Utah sheep outfits for the years 1933 to 1952, inclusive. This 20-year history shows the 
sheep grower income ranged from a high of $3.01 per head profit in 1947 to a low of $5.31 per head loss in 1952. In compiling the income and expenses 
for this report, the living costs of the operators were included as an expense, but even so, the figures show the living was pretty thin. Actually, taken over the 
full 20-year period, the average net profit per year per ewe for these five Utah outfits amounted to 1 cent per head. 

A study of the graph with the tremendous fluctuations over the 20-year period furnishes concrete proof of the need for stabilizing wool prices if the 
domestic. producers are to continue producing wool, classified by the Government as strategic and essential defense material. The domestic wool growing industry 
is fighting for this stabilization through a tariff protection method flexible enough to always equal the U. S. cost of production. 
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Fine Returns From Oregon 
Lamb Festival 


7 industry of raising and fattening 
market lambs has become a round-the- 
calendar one nationally. While it is a prob- 
lem of the National Association for guid- 
ance and sponsorship, the idea of the rais- 
ing of an immense fund to be used through 
large advertising media presents too cum- 
bersome a problem. 

It seems apparent to me that as each 
section of our business comes into its mar- 
keting period, that certain section or State 
has an individual responsibility to place 
before the processors, distributors and the 
meat buying public, relative qualities of 
lamb from the standpoint of both quality 
and cost. 

It has been a producer error for a long 
time to sit and wait for some form of Gov- 
ernment aid to come to the rescue after the 
period of oversupply is on us. This can 
be avoided by year-round contact with re- 
tail trade outlets. 

I cannot yet see why all of us have over- 
looked the fact that our troubles and also 
our welfare are matters of importance 
to a great many others than ourselves and 
our friends who finance us. These problems 
of ours are of great interest to food and 
market editors, radio and food distributors. 
It is the business of these people to keep 
this kind of information before their pub- 
lic. 

While there is no accurate measure of 
the increase in the actual retail volume 
created by our Midwinter Lamb Festival, 
I made a great many personal calls on re- 
tail salesmen. These people had no way 
of knowing me or the reason for my in- 
terest; but the consensus of their replies 
was that they were selling from two to 
three times as much as they had been 
previous to our campaign and they were 
enthusiastic in the support of an industry 
that was trying to help itself. 

The success of our effort was due in a 
great part to the knowledge and coopera- 
tion of the Safeway organization through 
Mr. Kuehner. His intimate knowledge of 
locally interested people and organizations 
to contact was invaluable and the support 
that his company gives in these efforts 
should not be sold short. 

It is this contact with the retail trade 
channels that puts the packer buyer in the 
alley eager to buy our lambs. 
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More About Lamb Promotion 


A great deal of time was taken at our 
last National Convention, as to the best 
method of financing lamb promotion. 
There was no solution to this forthcoming, 
nor do I believe that there ever will be 
one. This will always be a matter of State 
and area subscription. Should we wait for 
all of the free riders to climb aboard our 
lambs would get no advertising. 

Our Festival was financed by cash do- 
nations of Cunningham Sheep Company, 
Leo Hahn, Hinton and Ward, W. H. 
Steiwer and Sons, Ruehl and Hendrickson 
(of Granger and Spokane, Washington) 
and myself. These donations amounted to 
$950. To this was added $500 by the 
State Association. To date $643.49 of this 
has been used. It is the opinion of several 
large merchandisers that through radio, 
press and paid advertising, several thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of advertising was 
purchased. 

Marketing of our milk fat lambs will 
soon be here and I believe that while this 
is the smaller end of our market problem, 
we should make an effort to make the pub- 
lic aware that we are still in business. Until 
such time as we are well financed, it should 
be our effort to concentrate on the Port- 
land area, as that will always be the area 
of meat consumption. 

—Harold Cohn, 
Lamb Promotion Chairman 
Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 


Pineapple Association 
Gives Lamb a Boost 


full page color ad in nine leading na- 

tional magazines featuring pineapple 
with broiled lamb chops, is also an added 
boost to lamb promotion efforts without 
cost to sheep producers. This ad, featured 
by the Pineapple Growers Association, San 
Francisco, is appearing this year in Life, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Women’s Home 
Companion, Today’s Woman and the Farm 
Journal. It is also scheduled next year in 
McCall’s, Good Housekeeping and Better 
Homes and Gardens and Sunset. The com- 
bined circulation of these magazines runs 
into the millions. While the purpose of 
the ad is to sell pineapple, it depicts in 
color six mouth-watering, broiled lamb 
chops, which can’t help but whet the view- 
ers appetite. Many thanks to the Pine- 
apple Growers Association for their 
assistance]! 









Sunset Magazine Helps 


AS a result of the lamb promotion pro- 
gram started by the California Wool 
Growers Association in January, home 
economics editors of various newspapers in 
California are supporting the sheep indus. 
try with educational articles on the prep- 
aration of lamb. An excellent example of 
cooperation is that given by Sunset maga- 
zine, which has a circulation of over 
500,000 and covers seven Western States 
and Hawaii. This magazine is featuring a 
double page spread on the various cuts of 
lamb, the best cooking methods and flavor- 
ing of each cut, stressing the varied ways 
in which lamb can be served. This spread 
has been prepared in attractive poster form 
and the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is now making every effort to get 
these posters on meat counters throughout 
California. An orchid for this excellent co- 
operation should go to Miss Kay Hillyard, 
Home Economics Editor, Sunset Magazine, 
Menlo Park, California. 


Good Publicity for Lamb 


. T. Dahl of Des Moines, Iowa is spot- 

lighted in the April issue of N.A.R.G.- 
U.S. (National Grocers Association bulle- 
tin) for, his solution of the problem of 
moving heavy lamb legs. 


“Meat managers,” writes Cliff Bowes, 
Meat Director of N.A.R.G.U.S., “handling 
quality lambs often find the legs difficult 
to merchandise when they are large.” Four 
pictures show how Mr. Dahl reduces the 


* legs into various cuts that meet consumer 


needs in size. 


Items like these help to sell lambs. 


Government Beef Purchases 


OVERNMENT beef purchases up to 

May 15, totaled 3,361,000 pounds— 
903,000 pounds for the school lunch pro- 
gram and 2,458,000 pounds for shipment 
to Greece. The school lunch beef is bought 
with Section 32 funds (tariff 
money); the beef-for-Greece purchases 
have been made under a Mutual Security 


revenue 


Agency requisition. 
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Cooking School Scores Hit 


smashing success, the Creative Foods 
Electric Cooking School played to 
capacity audiences at its four-day run at 
the Capitol Theatre in Salt Lake City, May 
12, 13, 14 and 15. 
Miss Rossie Ann Gibson and her assist- 
ant, Miss Geraldine Lien, home economists 


_ on the staff of the National Live Stock and 


Meat Board in Chicago, were the star per- 
formers, and their mouthwatering demon- 
strations of palatable food dishes claimed 
the rapt attention of the audience. (Co- 
operation with such schools is a regular 
Meat Board project.) 


Sponsored by the Salt Lake newspapers, 
these cooking schools are held every spring 
as a community service, and Salt Lake 
housewives anxiously await the opportunity 
to take part in them. Free cookbooks, with 
recipes tested by the Meat Board, are given 
to all those in attendance. 

Miss Gibson and Miss Lien worked in a 
model kitchen on the stage of the theatre, 
trying out many of the recipes in the cook- 
book, and giving the housewives many tips 
on how to make their family’s meals more 
tempting and different, yet economical. 

As usual, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board did not forget lamb, and a 
number of lamb recipes were included in 
the cookbook. In addition, colorful folders 
entitled, “Let’s Have Lamb,” recently pub- 
lished by the Board, were distributed. This 
reporter attended the last day’s session and 
saw Miss Gibson roast a leg of lamb that 
would whet the appetite of anyone. 

Miss Gibson stressed that meat should 
be cooked slowly, at 300 degrees. Cook- 
ing meat at a low temperature produces a 
juicier meat, fewer drippings in the pan, 
less cleaning, easier carving and _ less 
shrinkage. She said that about 1 million 
pounds of meat was ruined annually mere- 
ly by overcooking. 

At the end of the demonstration, the 
tempting “Parade of Foods,” featuring the 
dishes that had been cooked on the stage, 
was given. 

Many prizes were awarded at the four 
morning sessions, grand prize being a three- 
day vacation at the Thunderbird Hotel in 
Las Vegas, Nevada, including round trip 
via Western Air Lines. Other gifts given 
away included a 63-piece set of Noritake 
china, service for eight; a ladies’ wrist 
watch, a refrigerator; ten 10-pound bags 
of sugar at each session; automatic electric 
range, vacuum cleaner, electric clothes 
dryer, portable sewing machine, an electric 
mixer, and the food dishes prepared at 
the cooking school.—Gladys Mike 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Dad will Enjoy this Easy to Carve Boneless Roast 
on His Day 


Lamb Cushion Shoulder 
Spinach Stuffing 
Fruited Kabobs 

Creamed New Potatoes 

Asparagus 
Hot Corn Bread 
Butter or Margarine 
Spring Salad Bowl 
Strawberry Shortcake 





Coffee 
Milk 
Boneless Lamb Shoulder Roast 
LAMB SHOULDER — SPINACH STUFFING 
1 cushion-style lamb shoulder Pepper 
Salt Spinach stuffing 


Season the shoulder, outside and inside, with salt and pepper. Fill the pocket with 
spinach stuffing. Sew or skewer the edges together. Place roast, fat side up, on rack 
in open roasting pan. Do not add water. Do not cover. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) 
until done, allowing about 40 minutes per pound for roasting. 8 to 10 servings. 


Spinach Stuffing 


4 cups flaked bread crumbs 3 tablespoons chopped celery 
2 cups finely chopped spinach 3 tablespoons chopped onion 
6 tablespoons drippings % teaspoon salt 


% teaspoon pepper 


Use dry, yet soft, bread for crumbs. Chop fresh spinach finely. Pack tightly in 
cup to measure. Melt 8 tablespoons drippings in frying pan, add celery and onion, 
cook several minutes, add finely chopped spinach and other seasonings. Push this 
mixture to one side of frying pan. Add remaining drippings and crumbs. When 
crumbs have absorbed the drippings, mix all ingredients together. 

Garnish with Fruited Kabobs made by threading a maraschino cherry, kumquat, 
cherry, pineapple cube and cherry on a skewer. Brush with melted butter or margarine 
and place under broiler until heated through and lightly browned on all sides. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 













Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


URING the 88th annual convention of 

the National Wool Growers Association, 
held in Chicago December 7-10, 1952, 
coyote control came in for its usual amount 
of discussion. Among resolutions adopted 
was one which urged more widespread in- 
formation on predators in relation to ro- 
dents. The crux of the matter was ex- 
pressed by one rancher who asked, “What 
about rabbits and rodents, they might eat 
up our crops if not kept down by coyotes 
and other predators?” 

The idea sounds reasonable to many peo- 
ple. Anyone in the range country knows 
coyotes get much of their living from mice 
and rabbits, and it is common to see coy- 
otes chasing rabbits or pouncing on meadow 
mice. Scientists say that mice multiply so 
fast they could quickly overrun the earth 
if all of them lived, but luckily they do 
not. They are eaten by many creatures— 
hawks, owls, snakes, skunks, weasels, coy- 
otes, and other animals including even 
bears. Disease, bad weather, and starva- 
tion take off many more. Such die-offs are 
seldom noticed, but predation is easily seen 
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Coyotes Can’t Win Against Rodents 


By CLIFFORD C. PRESNALL 


in almost any hay meadow, hence it is 
natural to believe that old man coyote may 
be a rather useful citizen after all. The 
sacrifice of a few calves or sheep to preda- 
tors may not look so bad in comparison to 
a mouse plague or a horde of jack rabbits. 

Then someone remembers the mouse 
plague on the old Miller and Lux ranches 
south of Buttonwillow, California, back in 
1926 before coyotes were well controlled. 
There mice were “as thick as mosquitoes” 
even though many coyotes feasted upon 
them. Old timers recall a similar case in 
Humboldt Valley, Nevada, in the winter 
of 1906-07; and there are stories of big 
rabbit drives around the turn of the cen- 
tury, when coyotes were much more com- 
mon than now. 

Come to think of it, this sort of thing 
has been going on all over the West right 
up to the present. In eastern Oregon coy- 
otes increased rapidly between 1931 and 
1941, during which time jack rabbits in- 
creased for a few years, then became scarce, 
and later increased to a second high mark 
in 1941, the same year that coyotes were 
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s were well controlled—20,000 rabbits were killed 


in this drive near Fresno, California, 1893.—Stiffler-Fish and Wildlife Service 
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most common. There was a small mouse 
plague in Harney and Lake counties that 
year too. Down around Kingman, Arizona, 
jack rabbits, kangaroo rats, and ground 
squirrels had their ups and downs all the 
while that trappers reported abundance of 
coyotes between 1936 and 1945. 

On the other hand, those who know the 
range country are agreed that since 1947 
there has been a general decline of coyotes 
and during the same period there have 
been local increases in jack rabbits. One 
of the earliest of these upward trends 
in jacks was 1944-45, in southwestern 
Wyoming and northeastern Utah. Anyone 
familiar with that area, from Black’s Fork 
west to the Wasatch Range, knows it is 
much the same type of country on both 
sides of the State line. The rabbits appar- 
ently felt likewise and did their usual multi- 
plication tables throughout that territory 
without regard to State boundaries. The 
coyotes might have followed suit, except 
for some different ideas by stockmen in 
Wyoming and Utah. On the Wyoming side 
a control program cut down coyote num- 
bers in 1937 and kept them scarce from 
then on. On the Utah side a similar pro- 
gram was not started until 1946. 

Now how about that? Rabbits increas- 
ing all over the place, while coyotes were 
common on the Utah side and scarce in 
Wyoming. And how about all the other 
cases, some in which rabbits or rodents in- 
creased during coyote decline, others where 
exactly the opposite occurred, and _ still 
others where predators and prey species 
fluctuated up and down with no apparent 
relationship? Off hand, these observations 
do not seem to square with the fact that 
coyotes on the average get about half their 
annual food requirements from rabbits and 
rodents. Obviously there is a mix-up of 
facts and fancies somewhere in this coyote- 
rodent-rabbit deal. 


Several years ago two scientists of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Everett Horn 
and Henry Fitch, decided to do something 
about untangling this mystery. They dis- 
cussed the subject with Forest Service 


scientists at the San Joaquin Experimental 
Range, California; built themselves some 
little rodent-proof pastures; worked during 
11 years getting intimately acquainted with 
the personal affairs of rabbits, gophers, 
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ground squirrels, kangaroo rats, and all the 
animals, birds, and reptiles that eat them; 

and came up with what you might call a 
rabbit’s-eye view of the whole affair. Books 
full of statistics and scores of pages of re- 
ports were written in arriving at their con- 
clusions, all of which can be read by any- 
one who has the time. Boiled down to 
essentials, the rabbit’s-eye view is this: If 
you are a rabbit (or a rodent) you don't 
give a hoot about the food habits of coy- 
otes or anything else so long as you can 
raise big families faster than they are eaten. 
It is astonishing how far some rodents can 
keep ahead of coyotes’ appetites. Take 
California ground squirrels for example. 
Dr. Fitch found that the reproductive rate 
of an average population of ground squir- 
rels was about 17 times greater than the 
rate of squirrel consumption by an average 
coyote population. Other rodents and rab- 
bits do nearly as well or better. No won- 
der rabbits can regard coyotes with some 
contempt. All the little creatures need is 
a slight edge on disease, weather, and food; 
then away they go on a breeding spree that 
can result in a plague before the dog coy- 
otes get much more than a gleam in their 
eyes. Even if coyotes lived exclusively on 
rodents and such, they could not keep up 
with them. All kinds of predators com- 
bined seem able, however, to tone down 
the frequency of rodent plagues somewhat. 

The same thing in more scholarly lan- 
guage was expressed by Fitch, Horn and 
several other scientists who have made in- 
dependent investigations on the subject, 
which they call “population dynamics.” The 
results of their studies are not generally 
known among stockmen and others who 
are directly affected; their reports can 
scarcely be classed as light reading, and 
at least one, by Dr. Paul L. Errington, is 
downright heavy going. Anyone craving 
some stiff mental exercise can get it by 
reading the good Doctor’s 56-page article, 
“Predation and Vertebrate Populations,” 
which was published in The Quarterly Re- 
view of Biology in 1946. 

This population dynamics thing is im- 
portant to anyone whose haystacks are 
being eaten by jack rabbits, which are in 
turn being eaten by coyotes, who also dine 
occasionally on a fat sheep, a turkey hen, 
or a young calf. Take the livestock and 
poultry as a starting point. Their numbers 
are fairly constant, year after year, over 
the country as a whole, especially when 
compared to the fluctuations of wild ani- 
mals. This means that coyotes and other 
predators in the United States have a con- 
stant supply of tender juicy steaks in con- 
trast to the feast and famine that regularly 
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occur in northern Canada and Alaska, 
where cycles of rodent or rabbit scarcity 
cause periodic starvation of predators, thus 
naturally helping to keep down their num- 
bers. The primitive “balance” or “harmony” 
of nature has been disturbed in the ranch- 
ing country by many factors including the 
continuous banquet which domestic live- 
stock furnishes to predators. So much for 
the basic reason for predator control in live- 
stock country. 

Now how about the relation of rodent 
populations? Many stock raisers have ex- 
perienced a little less damage from preda- 
tors during years of rabbit or rodent 
abundance, but coyotes’ extra feeding on 
such little creatures is never enough to keep 
up with the great rate at which they re- 
produce. Rodents and rabbits maintain 
their more or less regular cycles of scarcity 
and abundance in accordance with the way 
in which each species responds to the in- 
fluence of weather, food, and disease. They 
do this when coyotes are abundant, un- 
common, or rare. Again, it’s a matter of 
population mathematics — a predator that 
multiplies slowly has little influence on prey 
species that multiply rapidly. Entomologists 
have proven that time and again in their 
efforts to find natural controls for insect 
pests. Adding together many slowly multi- 
plying predators — hawks, owls, snakes, 
skunks, weasels, coyotes, etc. — will help 
some, but even then an abundance of rab- 
bits or rodents appear whenever. there is 


a favorable break in the really potent con- 
trol factors of weather, food, and disease. 
Subtraction of one predator, the coyote, 
from the long list of rodent enemies has 
so little effect upon rodent or rabbit popu- 
lations that scientists have been unable to 
measure it accurately. Hawks and owls, on 
the other hand, eat a much larger propor- 
tion of the annual rodent and rabbit popu- 
lation and their effects, while slight in com- 
parison to weather, food and disease, are 
large enough to measure. 

Old Man Coyote brings up the tag-end 
in this race between the little creatures and 
their enemies, but there are other ways in 
which he will always command. a lot of 
respect. His cleverness and cunning have 
earned him a large place in old Indian 
legends, and his lonesome howls add an 
elusive wilderness touch to many a west- 
ern camping experience. In spite of his 
ruthless raids on livestock, he is often ad- 
mired for his uncanny ability to overcome 
man’s attempt to outwit him. Some may 
continue to think he keeps hordes of rab- 
bits and rodents at bay, no matter what 
the scientists say, and others may rightly 
conclude that he is more of a liability than 
an asset in ranching country; but Mister 
Coyote will keep right on matching wits 
with the angry owners of his livestock ban- 
quet; howling for friendly wilderness lovers; 
and getting about half his living off the 
independent little rodents against whose 
numbers he can’t win. 


Rambouillet Association in NewHome 


HE American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 

ers Association has recently completed 
and occupied a new office building. Loca- 
tion is on the western edge of San Angelo, 
Texas, on the highway leading west. 

Decision to construct the building was 
made at the 64th Annual Meeting in July, 
1952. 

The building is of eight-inch tile walls, 
plastured inside and out, built-up asphalt 
and gravel roof, steel casement windows, 
and concrete floors covered with asphalt 
tile. The building contains 668 square feet 
of floor space in two rooms, a bath, and 
fireproof vault for storing permanent 
records. 

Plans call for a small paved parking lot 
and landscaping. This part of the work 
has been postponed because the critical 
water shortage of the city has prohibited 
watering lawns and shrubbery. 

The office handles the registration and 
transfer of Rambouillet sheep, breed pro- 





motion work, and other matters concerning 
the Rambouillet sheep breed. 

It is believed that this is the only sheep 
registry organization that owns its office 
building and equipment. 

Present officers of the association are: 
Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah, president; 
R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo, Texas, vice 
president; and Jack B. Taylor, San Angelo, 
secretary-treasurer. The six directors are 
E. H. Patterson, Mayville, “New: York; 
Clyde Thate, Burkett, Texas; Jobn Wil- 
liams, Eldorado, Texas; Dr. John;H. Beal, 
Cedar City, Utah; Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana; and John V. Withers, 
Paisley, Oregon. 
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Coyotes Can’t Win Against Rodents 


By CLIFFORD C. PRESNALL 


Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


URING the 88th annual convention of 

the National Wool Growers Association, 
held in Chicago December 7-10, 1952, 
coyote control came in for its usual amount 
of discussion. Among resolutions adopted 
was one which urged more widespread in- 
formation on predators in relation to ro- 
dents. The crux of the matter was ex- 
pressed by one rancher who asked, “What 
about rabbits and rodents, they might eat 
up our crops if not kept down by coyotes 
and other predators?” 

The idea sounds reasonable to many peo- 
ple. Anyone in the range country knows 
coyotes get much of their living from mice 
and rabbits, and it is common to see coy- 
otes chasing rabbits or pouncing on meadow 
mice. Scientists say that mice multiply so 
fast they could quickly overrun the earth 
if all of them lived, but luckily they do 
not. They are eaten by many creatures— 
hawks, owls, snakes, skunks, weasels, coy- 
otes, and other animals including even 
bears. Disease, bad weather, and starva- 
tion take off many more. Such die-offs are 
seldom noticed, but predation is easily seen 
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A rabbit drive of the ‘90’s, before coyotes were well controlled—20,000 rabbits were killed 


in almost any hay meadow, hence it is 
natural to believe that old man coyote may 
be a rather useful citizen after all. The 
sacrifice of a few calves or sheep to preda- 
tors may not look so bad in comparison to 
a mouse plague or a horde of jack rabbits. 

Then someone remembers the mouse 
plague on the old Miller and Lux ranches 
south of Buttonwillow, California, back in 
1926 before coyotes were well controlled. 
There mice were “as thick as mosquitoes” 
even though many coyotes feasted upon 
them. Old timers recall a similar case in 
Humboldt Valley, Nevada, in the winter 
of 1906-07; and there are stories of big 
rabbit drives around the turn of the cen- 
tury, when coyotes were much more com- 
mon than now. 

Come to think of it, this sort of thing 
has been going on all over the West right 
up to the present. In eastern Oregon coy- 
otes increased rapidly between 1931 and 
1941, during which time jack rabbits in- 
creased for a few years, then became scarce, 
and later increased to a second high mark 
in 1941, the same year that coyotes were 
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in this drive near Fresno, California, 1893.—Stiffler-Fish and Wildlife Service 
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most common. There was a small mouse 
plague in Harney and Lake counties that 
year too. Down around Kingman, Arizona, 
jack rabbits, kangaroo rats, and ground 
squirrels had their ups and downs all the 
while that trappers reported abundance of 
coyotes between 1936 and 1945. 

On the other hand, those who know the 
range country are agreed that since 1947 
there has been a general decline of coyotes 
and during the same period there have 
been local increases in jack rabbits. One 
of the earliest of these upward trends 
in jacks was 1944-45, in southwestern 
Wyoming and northeastern Utah. Anyone 
familiar with that area, from Black’s Fork 
west to the Wasatch Range, knows it is 
much the same type of country on both 
sides of the State line. The rabbits appar- 
ently felt likewise and did their usual multi- 
plication tables throughout that territory 
without regard to State boundaries. The 
coyotes might have followed suit, except 
for some different ideas by stockmen in 
Wyoming and Utah. On the Wyoming side 
a control program cut down coyote num- 
bers in 1937 and kept them scarce from 
then on. On the Utah side a similar pro- 
gram was not started until 1946. 

Now how about that? Rabbits increas- 
ing all over the place, while coyotes were 
common on the Utah side and scarce in 
Wyoming. And how about all the other 
cases, some in which rabbits or rodents in- 
creased during coyote decline, others where 
exactly the opposite occurred, and _ still 
others where predators and prey species 
fluctuated up and down with no apparent 
relationship? Off hand, these observations 
do not seem to square with the fact that 
coyotes on the average get about half their 
annual food requirements from rabbits and 
rodents. Obviously there is a mix-up of 
facts and fancies somewhere in this coyote- 
rodent-rabbit deal. 


Several years ago two scientists of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Everett Horn 
and Henry Fitch, decided to do something 
about untangling this mystery. They dis- 
cussed the subject with Forest Service 


scientists at the San Joaquin Experimental 
Range, California; built themselves some 
little rodent-proof pastures; worked during 
11 years getting intimately acquainted with 
the personal affairs of rabbits, gophers, 
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ground squirrels, kangaroo rats, and all the 
animals, birds, and reptiles that eat them; 

and came up with what you might call a 
rabbit’s-eye view of the whole affair. Books 
full of statistics and scores of pages of re- 
ports were written in arriving at their con- 
clusions, all of which can be read by any- 
one who has the time. Boiled down to 
essentials, the rabbit’s-eye view is this: If 
you are a rabbit (or a rodent) you don't 
give a hoot about the food habits of coy- 
otes or anything else so long as you can 
raise big families faster than they are eaten. 
It is astonishing how far some rodents can 
keep ahead of coyotes’ appetites. Take 
California ground squirrels for example. 
Dr. Fitch found that the reproductive rate 
of an average population of ground squir- 
rels was about 17 times greater than the 
rate of squirrel consumption by an average 
coyote population. Other rodents and rab- 
bits do nearly as well or better. No won- 
der rabbits can regard coyotes with some 
contempt. All the little creatures need is 
a slight edge on disease, weather, and food; 
then away they go on a breeding spree that 
can result in a plague before the dog coy- 
otes get much more than a gleam in their 
eyes. Even if coyotes lived exclusively on 
rodents and such, they could not keep up 
with them. All kinds of predators com- 
bined seem able, however, to tone down 
the frequency of rodent plagues somewhat. 

The same thing in more scholarly lan- 
guage was expressed by Fitch, Horn and 
several other scientists who have made in- 
dependent investigations on the subject, 
which they call “population dynamics.” The 
results of their studies are not generally 
known among stockmen and others who 
are directly affected; their reports can 
scarcely be classed as light reading, and 
at least one, by Dr. Paul L. Errington, is 
downright heavy going. Anyone craving 
some stiff mental exercise can get it by 
reading the good Doctor’s 56-page article, 
“Predation and Vertebrate Populations,” 
which was published in The Quarterly Re- 
view of Biology in 1946. 

This population dynamics thing is im- 
portant to anyone whose haystacks are 
being eaten by jack rabbits, which are in 
turn being eaten by coyotes, who also dine 
occasionally on a fat sheep, a turkey hen, 
or a young calf. Take the livestock and 
poultry as a starting point. Their numbers 
are fairly constant, year after year, over 
the country as a whole, especially when 
compared to the fluctuations of wild ani- 
mals. This means that coyotes and other 
predators in the United States have a con- 
stant supply of tender juicy steaks in con- 
trast to the feast and famine that regularly 
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occur in northern Canada and Alaska, 
where cycles of rodent or rabbit scarcity 
cause periodic starvation of predators, thus 
naturally helping to keep down their num- 
bers. The primitive “balance” or “harmony” 
of nature has been disturbed in the ranch- 
ing country by many factors including the 
continuous banquet which domestic live- 
stock furnishes to predators. So much for 
the basic reason for predator control in live- 
stock country. 

Now how about the relation of rodent 
populations? Many stock raisers have ex- 
perienced a little less damage from preda- 
tors during years of rabbit or rodent 
abundance, but coyotes’ extra feeding on 
such little creatures is never enough to keep 
up with the great rate at which they re- 
produce. Rodents and rabbits maintain 
their more or less regular cycles of scarcity 
and abundance in accordance with the way 
in which each species responds to the in- 
fluence of weather, food, and disease. They 
do this when coyotes are abundant, un- 
common, or rare. Again, it’s a matter of 
population mathematics — a predator that 
multiplies slowly has little influence on prey 
species that multiply rapidly. Entomologists 
have proven that time and again in their 
efforts to find natural controls for insect 
pests. Adding together many slowly mulkti- 
plying predators — hawks, owls, snakes, 
skunks, weasels, coyotes, etc. — will help 
some, but even then an abundance of rab- 
bits or rodents appear whenever. there is 


a favorable break in the really potent con- 
trol factors of weather, food, and disease. 
Subtraction of one predator, the coyote, 
from the long list of rodent enemies has 
so little effect upon rodent or rabbit popu- 
lations that scientists have been unable to 
measure it accurately. Hawks and owls, on 
the other hand, eat a much larger propor- 
tion of the annual rodent and rabbit popu- 
lation and their effects, while slight in com- 
parison to weather, food and disease, are 
large enough to measure. 

Old Man Coyote brings up the tag-end 
in this race between the little creatures and 
their enemies, but there are other ways in 
which he will always command ‘a lot of 
respect. His cleverness and cunning have 
earned him a large place in old Indian 
legends, and his lonesome howls add an 
elusive wilderness touch to many a west- 
ern camping experience. In spite of his 
ruthless raids on livestock, he is often ad- 
mired for his uncanny ability to overcome 
man’s attempt to outwit him. Some may 
continue to think he keeps hordes of rab- 
bits and rodents at bay, no matter what 
the scientists say, and others may rightly 
conclude that he is more of a liability than 
an asset in ranching country; but Mister 
Coyote will keep right on matching wits 
with the angry owners of his livestock ban- 
quet; howling for friendly wilderness lovers; 
and getting about half his living off the 
independent little rodents against whose 
numbers he can’t win. 


Rambouillet Association in NewHome 


HE American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 

ers Association has recently completed 
and occupied a new office building. Loca- 
tion is on the western edge of San Angelo, 
Texas, on the highway leading west. 

Decision to construct the building was 
made at the 64th Annual Meeting in July, 
1952. 

The building is of eight-inch tile walls, 
plastured inside and out, built-up asphalt 
and gravel roof, steel casement windows, 
and concrete floors covered with asphalt 
tile. The building contains 668 square feet 
of floor space in two rooms, a bath, and 
fireproof vault for storing permanent 
records. 

Plans call for a small paved parking lot 
and landscaping. This part of the work 
has been postponed because the critical 
water shortage of the city has prohibited 
watering lawns and shrubbery. 

The office handles the registration and 
transfer of Rambouillet sheep, breed pro- 





motion work, and other matters concerning 
the Rambouillet sheep breed. 

It is believed that this is the only sheep 
registry organization that owns its office 
building and equipment. 

Present officers of the association are: 
Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah, president; 
R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo, Texas, vice 
president; and Jack B. Taylor, San Angelo, 
secretary-treasurer. The six directors are 
E. H. Patterson, Mayville, “New: York; 
Clyde Thate, Burkett, Texas; John Wil- 
liams, Eldorade, Texas; Dr. John-#i. Beal, 
Cedar City, Utah; Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana; and John V. Withers, 
Paisley, Oregon. 
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Gerald E. Stanfield 
Oregon 


Penrose B. Metcalfe 
Texas 


fom - ate (Rasiclents 





Robert W. Lockett 


Arizona 





S. E. Whitworth 
Montana 











Russell D. Brown 
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Washington 





Raymond Anchordoguy 
California 








Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





Warren E. Johnson 
South Dakota 





Don Clyde 
Utah 





Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 











Fat Lamb Prospects Good 


ATHER conditions here in Washing- 


ton took a turn for the better the 
latter part of April and feed conditions 
have been excellent since. The prospect 
now for a lamb crop with a great percent- 
age of fat lambs is good. 

From the looks of things, a grower with 
fat lambs will not be hurt too much this 
season. Feeder lambs are the ones that 
don’t look too good from a price stand- 
point. The lamb feeder is faced with high 
feed costs on account of supported grain 
prices. Unless a change takes place, he 
is liable not to be too hot a customer this 
fall. 

The midsummer meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Council of Direc- 
tors of the American Wool Council are 
not too far off. Everyone who possibly 
can should attend the meetings at Shore 
Lodge in the Payette Lakes country of 
Idaho. Business and pleasure can be com- 
bined and the whole family attend. Let's 
hope we have a good meeting and get 
lots done. 

—Russell Brown 
May 24, 1953 


Oregon Clip Largely Sold 


REGON generally has received rain the 

past week. In western Oregon the rains 
were not needed; the eastern part of the 
State will be greatly benefited. We have 
had a very cold dry spring east of the 
Cascade mountains, still having frosts even 
at lower levels. 

Most of the 1953 wools have been sold. 
Not many of the better wools will be 
placed in the CCC loan program. Some 
of the early contracts were below the loan 
value. The later sales are in many in- 
stances quite a little above support prices. 

Quite a lot of the 1951-52 wools were 
redeemed from the CCC before April 30, 
especially the finer grades. They may not 
return much to the grower after interest 
and expenses are paid. It is a satisfaction 
though to know they are out of the Gov- 
ernment’s hands. 







I think there are few sheepmen who” 
are not interested in keeping the Govern 
ment out of business. They all are be 
lievers in our free enterprise system. Most] 
all think wherever it may be possible for 
private industry to do the job, Government 
should not be asked to do it for us. 

—Gerald E. Stanfield 
May 23, 1953 


Let’s Help Ourselves 


HE Washington work of our Association 

is very important and needs to be car- 
ried on but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the greatest benefit to our in- 
dustry must of necessity come from our 
own outfits. 


We need to learn more about feeding 
and nutrition, our number-one expense. 
We have to carry on much more experi- 
mentation on disease control to cut down 
on our lamb and ewe losses; the lambs 
must be saved before they can be sold. 
We must do a better job of managing and 
developing our ranges to produce more 
forage and we have to do a better job of 
marketing our products, wool and lamb, 
through more and improved advertising. 

Some of these things can be done by us 
as individuals but many of them must be 
worked out together by promoting experi- 
mentation and dissemination of informa- 
tion. 

—John W. Noh 
May 24, 1953 


Members Told of Washington 
Situation 


IOLORADO officers have been holding a 
series of meetings throughout the State 
for the specific purpose of telling our mem- 
bers about the Washington situation and 
stimulating action on their part in support 
of necessary legislation. Previous to the 
meetings, summaries of the Simpson Bill 
to give greater protection to domestic in- 
dustry if the Trade Agreements Act is ex- 
tended, and of the Parity Protection 
Amendment to the Agricultural Act of 
1949, were sent to all members. 
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HOTEL AND MOTEL MEMBERS 


LONG BEAQh, CA 












































































































































rT 
HOTEL OR MOTEL ADDRESS DOUBLES TWINS TRIPLES SUITES 
a 
ALEXANDER HOTEL 105 Locust “a $6.00 $7.00 $10.00 | HO! 
ARGONNE MOTEL 1032 East Seventh St. $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $8.00 | KEN 
$3.50 to $5.00 to $6.00 to 4p. $8.00n) 
ASTOR HOTEL 415 West Ocean Blvd. $5.00 $6.00 $7.50 $10.00 | LAF 
: $7.00" to $9.00 to 2p. $12.00 | 
AT-OCEAN MOTEL 50 Atlantic Ave. $12.00 $9.00 $10.00 : . ey MA 
(Kite! 
$4.00 to $6.00 to $5.00 to 4 p. - $6.50-$ 9.9 |_—— 
4217 E. Ocean Blvd. 5 p. - $8.00-$1 
BEACH MOTEL $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 6 “ - $9.00-$12m PAI 
336 East First St $3.00 to $4.00 to $6.00 to $7.50 t. |— 
BILTMORE HOTEL-APTS. ° $5.00 $5.00 $7.50 $10.00 
PAI 
$4.00 to $6.00 to $8.00 to |__ 
BLACKSTONE HOTEL 330 West Ocean Blvd. $6.00 $7.00 $10.00 
RO 
' 4. 
BROADLIND HOTEL 149 Linden Ave. "ee. $5.00 $7.00 |— 
en SA 
x $4.00 5. = 
BUFFUM HOTEL 210 East Third St. po — $7.00 ee 
$4.00 {| s 
CALIFORNIA HOTEL 324 East Ocean Blvd. (With Bath) FS 
ols $5.00 to $6.00 $6.00 to $8.00 t | > 
yest — 101 West Pacific Coast Hwy. $6.00 (Cot-$1.00 Extra) $7.00 $1200 |__ 
ia $4.00 to $6.00 to $6.00 to $8.00 to | SE 
COLONIAL HOTEL-MOTEL 802 East Pacific Coast Hwy. $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $12.00 |_ 
| 
|s 
DEL MAR HOTEL American and Ocean Blvd. $5.00 $6.00 4p.-$8.00 | 
| V 
$4.00 to 
DOLLY VARDEN HOTEL 335 Pacific Ave. $5.00 ae 
tite: teat | Me |’ 
EL MIRADOR MOTEL-APTS. | 635 East Seaside Blvd. ae a Twin 
(Summer Rate) or 
GARDEN MOTEL U. S. Highway 101 $5.00 te $6.00 to $7.00 te $8.00 to | Y 
(Finch Hotels) at 8th St., Seal Beach $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $10.00 |_ 
ee 
. $3.00 to $4.00 to $5.00 to | } 
GREENLEAF HOTEL 63 Lime Ave. $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 | 
2 $4.00 to $6.00 to $6.00 to 8.0 \ 
HARVEY-LINE MOTEL 228 West Wiliow $6.00 $7.00 < $8.00 | 

















LONG BEACH CONVENTION BUREAU 


































































































































































































: BEA, CALIFORNIA 
Be ke 
TES HOTEL OR MOTEL ADDRESS DOUBLES TWINS TRIPLES SUITES 
a 
0.00 | HOHUM MOTEL 1814 Pine Ave. ta00° ly oe | 
ni 
.00 | KENNEDY HOTEL 206 American Ave. $5.00" Sa50" $5.00 to | 4p. $6.00-$8.00 
—— 
00 FAYETTE HOTEL Broad d Linden Ave $6.00 te va © —s $13.00 to 
LA roadway an jon Ave. $12.00 $14.00 $16.00 $25.00 
ea 
$12.00 
. $5.00 - $12.50 $5.00 - $12.50 $7.50 - $12.50 $17.50 Summer 
$15.00 MANOR HOUSE APT.-MOTEL 1700 East Ocean Blvd. (Summer Rate) (Summer Rate) (Summer Rate) $15. 
JINN | titchene and Apts. Available) “ue - gan | Stee | Sere lee 
50-$ 9, 
00-Sien 
°e-$i2) PACIFIC COAST CLUB 850 East Ocean Blvd. $10.00 
10 to 
1.00 
a 3.50 
___| PALEN AUTO INN 5660 East Pacific Coast Hwy. |  *250 f ‘50° 
0 to 
).00 
ROBINSON HOTEL 334 East Ocean Bivd. $6.00 to $8.00 to $9.00 to $9.00 to 
$8.00 $10.00 $11.00 $20.00 
00 
——_] SAND & SEA MOTEL 1744-50 East Ocean Bivd. Summer Rote) | {Summer Rete) | (Suimmor Beene $10.00 
(Kitchens and Apts. Available) Wasser t poo we Bay (Winker Rate) and up - 
SCHUYLER HOTEL 117 West Ocean Blvd arse Sr $5.00 to 4p. - $6.00 
ean vd. $4.00 $6.00 = = 
“er SEASIDE HOTEL 20 Pier Place $3.00 $4.00 $4.50 $6.00 
.00 
; $2.50 to $4.00 to $5.00 to $6.00 to 
» tw | SEAVIEW HOTEL 541 West Seaside Blvd. 94.00 ones $6.00 $8.00 
00 
$4.00 to $5.00 to 
STILLMAN HOTEL 200 West Ocean Bivd. $5.00 $6.00 
$8.00 | 
|] 
| VENETIAN SQUARE HOTEL Winter hace) | $6iS,tO $R8O || Hitec mete)” | «| (Winter Rate)” 
| AND BUNGALOWS 925 West Seaside Bivd. $5.00 - $9.00 Pagan aol $6.00 to $10.00 $8.50 to $11.00 
| (Summer Rate) (Summer Rate) (Summer Rate) (Summer Rate) 
VIRGINIA MOTEL +6: $4.50 to $5.00 to $9.00 to 
| 4929 East Pacific Coast Hwy. $6.00 $5.50 $5.30 $13.00 
| 
WILTON HOTEL $7.50 to $8.50 to $10.00 to $18.00 to 
Ay 210 East Ocean Blvd. $12.00 $14.00 $15.00 $35.00 
| WINDSOR HOTEL 154 American Ave. wae hg $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 
Vv Double or Twin Single Apts Double Apts 
1] : or iw ubie 
my Pickin nag — 800 East Ocean Blvd. $5.00 to $7.50 to $10.00 to $15.00 
| 2-3-4-5 Rooms with Kitchens) $10.00 $10.00 $20.00 $25.00 
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U. S. 101 PACIFIC COAST HWY. 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please reserve_______ (Singles) at $_______ (Rate) an lf ee 


(Suites) at $____ (Rate) ae. 
tor the 89th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, December 7-10, 1953. 


Give your Ist, 2nd and 3rd choice for hotel or motel. We will attempt to make reservation at hotel or motel of your first choice. If rooms are all taken at the 
hotel or motel prior to receipt of reservation we will try hotel of second choice, etc. 


OEE | Ee ee fe ee Fe 
Please include deposit of $5.00 for each person. Do not send cash. 


et he our) Departure Dote 
Rooms requested above will be occupied by: (please print or type and use extra sheet if necessary.) 


(Signed) 
(Address) 








| “Last week we had five meetings, from 
the 18th through the 22nd. Our itinerary 
jncluded Craig, with 75 people attending, 
unction with 40, Durango with 30, Monte 
Vista with 40 and Pueblo with 25. Not 
only are our folks worried, but they are 
becoming very much aroused, which is a 
| yery good thing. We will continue these 
meetings for a couple of weeks longer in 
all probability. 
—Dan McIntyre 
May 25, 1953 


Lamb Marketing Problems 


HE bulk of the 800,000 early spring 

lamb crop of California has now been 
marketed. The first spring lambs were 
shipped the first week of March from the 
San Joaquin Valley, about three weeks 
earlier than usual due to a forty-day 
drought during February and early March. 
Some of the first shipments went to New 
York City, others to the San Francisco Bay 
district, taking the place of the old crop 
lambs which were still available for mar- 
ket. Los Angeles continued to use old crop 
lambs for almost two months after the first 
spring lambs were available for market, as 
packers are loathe to change over from old 
crop to spring lambs until the supply of 
old crop lambs is out of the way. 

Repeatedly, packers tell us they feel 
obligated to clean up on old crop lambs 
before taking on the spring lambs because 
the feeders of old crop lambs have kept 
them supplied during the winter months 
with lambs and it would be unfair to desert 
these feeders and have them take a loss 
in trying to get rid of the tail-end of their 
crop. This implies that the feeder has been 
doing his best to market his fat lambs in 
an orderly manner as they reach a weight 
which is desirable to the trade. 

It is not always possible for packers to 
handle the old crop and spring lambs as 
they want to, particularly in California 
where spring lambs must be marketed 
before the feed starts to dry and the seeds 
get into the wool, which can overnight 
change what otherwise would be an order- 
ly marketing procedure. This, spring in 
California was one of those usual, unusual 
California seasons. In February, we had 
our April sun and warm weather, and in 
April, we had our winter rains. However, 
in the San Joaquin Valley, one of the 
major early lamb producing sections, the 
rain came too late; the same was true also 
for southern California, but for central and 
northern California, the later rains really 
have provided almost exceptional feed con- 
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ditions, and lambs have come along in good 
shape despite the February drought, al- 
though the average weight of the spring 
lamb crop has been from five to fifteen 
pounds less than the past several years. 

This lighter weight may have been a 
godsend. The retailers, who have com- 
plained vociferously the past two or three 
years about the excessive weight on dress- 
ed lambs, particularly the excessive fat, 
this year seem hungry for our spring lamb, 
and spring lamb here really was not in 
surplus at any one time, with the dressed 
market each week being steady and show- 
ing increased strength. 


Retailers actually are delighted with the 
quality, the weight and the absence of 
too much fat on the lambs. This is some- 
thing for all of us who are producing fat 
spring lambs for market to think about. 

Are we hurting our lamb market and 
the lamb business by getting our lambs too 
heavy with too much fat? 


Another factor which has been most 
helpful to those of us who have had not 
only fat spring lambs to sell but, likewise, 
feeders, has been the activity of our pack- 
ers, order buyers and eastern lamb feeders 
and producers in shipping both live lambs 
and dressed lambs to the midwestern and 
eastern markets. More than 140,000 spring 
lambs from California have been shipped 
through the Ogden and Salt Lake gateways 
to the Midwest and East. We just can’t 
say too much in commending the activities 
of these shippers. They have stabilized our 
markets here on the West Coast and have 
given consumers in the East lamb at a 
season when the usual supply is lacking. 
In this regard, we should not forget that 
if it had not been for Swift & Company 
moving some 40,000 winter fed lambs out 
of the Imperial Valley in March and April 
to the Midwest and East, we would have 
had a most chaotic lamb marketing situa- 
tion on the West Coast. Quite a few of 
these lambs had been shipped to the Im- 
perial Valley due to the drought situation 
in Texas and Kansas and never should 
have come to the West Coast in the first 
place. 


We want to pay a tribute, also, to the 
retailers—the chain stores with their wide 
distribution; also, the super-market opera- 
tors and the smaller independents who all 
contributed splendidly in moving lamb 
from the packer to consumers during the 
winter and spring ‘period. 

It seems to me that our experience here 
in marketing and promoting lamb in Cali- 
fornia where we have the impact in win- 
ter and early spring of the Imperial Valley 
fed lambs; of fed lambs from the Inter- 


mountain country and Nebraska, also from 
Oregon and Washington, constantly being 
shipped in, shows that the success of any 
marketing program depends upon all 
branches of the lamb -trade contributing 
their best effort—producers, feeders, pack- 
ers, order buyers, shippers and retailers. 
—Raymond Anchordoguy 
May 22, 1953 


Reappraisement Necessary 


GAIN not a great deal to report from 
this area. The aspect of many things 
has changed during the past thirty days. 
It is now evident that a reappraisement is 
necessary. It appeared a month ago that 
the lamb crop in this area would be larger 
than usual but it now is definite that it 
will be smaller. We have had one of the 
most miserable, backward springs in his- 
tory. There has been considerable loss 
from disease and various causes that ac- 
company cold damp weather. 

The Allied Wool Industry Committee, 
it is my belief, have been working hard 
at their job in Washington. There are 
several members of the House and Senate 
also that have been trying to do a job. 
For the most part their efforts, as in the 
past twenty years, have met with frustra- 
tion. A month ago it seemed almost cer- 
tain the new Administration would realize 
the critical situation of the sheep and wool: 
industry and would do something: to help 
the emergency. But, they seem to be so 
internationally minded that they are blind 
to what their policies are doing to some 
of our industries, or else they just do not 
care. I am inclined to believe that it is 
the latter and our industry is considered 
expendable, which, of course, is faulty 
thinking because the more industrial di- 
versification our country can have the 
stronger, the happier and the more pros- 
perous it will be. 


Our heritage is still being traded for 
very dubious foreign favor with the give- 
away, free-aid and free-trade policies. 
What crimes are committed in the name 
of stopping Communism! Billions of dol- 
lars wasted, policies ineffective, industries 
wrecked, yet Communism creeps on! 
“Trade, not Aid” is just a catch phrase. 
Congress and the people may well accept 
it with some very definite reservations. 
What America needs in its foreign trade 
program is more common sense and less 
theory. What the sheep and wool indus- 
try needs is protection, research and pro- 
motion. —S. E. Whitworth 

May 25, 1953 





total of 1948 rams and ewes averaged 

$108 at the 33rd annual California 
Ram Sale in Sacramento, May 4 and 5, 
1953. Last year’s overall California Sale 
average was $139.59. 

Popularity of Hampshire rams in the 
San Joaquin Valley was again evident in 
the bidding. This breed brought highest 
average prices of the sale in all three 
classifications; namely, stud rams, range 
rams and ewes. Overall Hampshire aver- 
age was $172 per head as against $197.42 
last year. 

It is also interesting to note how closely 
Suffolk range rams sold as compared to 
prices at last year’s California sale. While 
range numbers were reduced in the Suf- 
folk breed, they averaged $117 this year 
compared to $117.84 in the °52 sale. 

Evidence of the popularity of Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds is shown by the fact 
that the 38 head sold averaged $156 
while on 31 head in the 1952 sale the aver- 
age was $144.35. Southdowns also showed 
strength, with 14 head averaging $84 com- 
pared to last year’s average of $64.16. 
In fact, blackfaces were in very good de- 


mand and bidding was frequently brisk. 


The second day of the sale presented a 
somewhat different story, when the white- 
face breeds started through the ring. There 
was practically no demand for the Ram- 
bouillets and the Corriedales, Romeldales 
and Columbias all suffered considerably in 
comparison to last year’s sale prices for 
these breeds. The California Wool Growers 
Association attributes this situation to the 
fact that many California sheepmen are 
concentrating on producing market lambs 
and are not planning on raising many of 
their replacements. Extremely high wool 
prices in 1951 and a consequent higher 
price for replacement ewes was responsi- 
ble for some California growers raising 
their own replacements. Now with wool 
prices back to levels before the ’51 boom, 
many California growers are not expected 
to carry over whiteface lambs for replace- 
ment, especially at present high feed costs, 
but will, no doubt, seek their whiteface 
yearlings in neighboring States. 


It is not surprising that the top seller 
was a Hampshire, a stud ram consigned 
by Ospital Bros., Linden, California, and 
purchased at $900 by Neal Elliott, Lake- 
Fred A. Coble, Winters, 
California, consigned the high selling Suf- 


view, Oregon. 
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Blackface Rams Take Spotlight At California 



























































High-selling pen of ten Hampshires in the 1953 California Sale at $235 per head, consigned 

by C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon and purchased by Ernest Michael, Artois, 

California. Ospital Brothers, Hampshire consignors of Linden, California, had both the 

top-selling individual and top-selling pen of the sale. Their $900 Hampshire stud was 

purchased by Neal Elliott, Lakeview, Oregon and their pen of four Hampshires at $300 
was purchased by Baker Brothers, Willows, California.—NWGA Photo 


folk stud ram. Successful bidder at $300 
was Harry Gossage, Jenner, California. 

Eldon Riddell, Independence, Oregon, 
topped the Southdown sale with a stud 
ram at $190, brought by Austin B. Hul- 
bert, Yorkville, California. The high sell- 
ing stud ram in the Rambouillet division 
at $175 was consigned by the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah and purchased by Loren Rouse, Hick- 
man, California. Two pens, each contain- 
ing two head of polled Rambouillets, 
brought $200 per head. Consignors were 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah and 
Harry Maddux, Bakersfield, California. 
Buyers were Pete Etchelet, Stockton and 
John Flynn, Ducor. 

D. H. McLaughlin, Cloverdale, Cali- 
fornia, was successful bidder at $200 on 
the top selling Corriedale ram consigned 
by Wesley Wooden, Davis, California. L. 
W. Veerkamp, Placerville, paid $195 for 
the high selling Romeldale stud ram con- 
signed by A. T. Spencer, Winters, Cali- 
fornia. E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, consigned the high selling Columbia 
stud ram, a two-year-old, purchased by 
Charles T. Smith, Jr., Dixon, California, at 
$350. 

A two-year-old Suffolk stud ram, donated 
by Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, California, for 
the March of Dimes Fund, brought pledges 
totaling $850 and finally sold to James 
Palmer, Jr., Dixon, California, for $625. 
A. T. Spencer, Winters, donated a Romel- 





dale ram for the “Make It Yourself—With 












Arthur N. Allen, McLeansboro, Illinois, with 
the two trophies he won at the Far Western 
International Sheep Dog Trials at Sacramen- 
to, California, on May 2, 1953. “Rock,” an 
imported Border Collie, right, won champion- 
ship honors for Mr. Allen with 45 points out 
of a possible 55. “Nig.” the all-black dog, 
got a workout, but no prizes at the Far 

Western Trials—NWGA Photo 


Wool” contest and brought pledges. total- 
ing $240. Final purchaser was H. H. 
Banks, Pleasant Grove, California. Four 
rams sold for the benefit of the building 
fund of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, bringing a total of $395. These 
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were donated by H. I. Haber Wool Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Herman and Todresic, 
Fresno; Batteate Livestock Transportation 
Company, South San Francisco, and 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon. Buy- 
ers were G. Mendiburu, Bakersfield; Loren 
Rouse, Hickman; Harold Jacobsen, Petalu- 
ma and Bert Otterson, Willows. 











Top award in the California Wool Show 
was won by a New Zealand Merino fleece 
entered by Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, 
California. In the Far Western Interna- 
tional Sheep Dog Trials, “Rock,” an im- 
ported Border Collie again, as last year, 
took top honors for his owner, Arthur N. 
Allen, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


—Edwin E. Marsh 
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AD IN NEVADA PAPER 


“Herder wanted for a band of sheep that 
can speak Basque.” 
—Senator from Sandpit 


Wool Textile Imports 


MPORTS in 1952 of woven woolen and 

worsted fabrics reached a 30-year peak 
of 24 million square yards; imports of wool 
tops soared from negligible quantities in 
1947 to over 23 million pounds in 1952. 

United Kingdom woolen exports to the 
U. S. have jumped 642 percent from 1948 
to 1952 while worsteds in the same pe- 
riod gained 306 percent. 


Average wool textile industry wages in 
the United States are $1.55 to $1.65 a hour 
against 35 to 40 cents in Britain. Com- 
parisons with other European or Asiatic tex- 
tile producing countries would be still 
more alarming. 

The above facts were taken from a bul- 
letin issued by the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. They were in- 
cluded in a reply to Representative Frank 
E. Smith of Mississippi who was reported 
in the press as telling the House of Repre- 
sentatives that U. S. tariffs were curbing 
wool textile imports. 














CALIFORNIA SALE AVERAGES, 1951-1952-1953 
1951 1952 1953 
No. Avg. Price No. Avg. Price No. Avg. Price 

HAMPSHIRES: 

Stud Rams 19 $383.94 20 $268.75 20 $290.00 

Range Rams 609 213.54 579 195.39 616 170.00 

Ewes 20 148.50 56 84.01 70 83.00 
SUFFOLKS - 

Stud Rams 20 347,25 21 278.57 20 163.00 

Range Rams 642 175.03 551 117.84 485 117.00 

Ewes 42 116.55 77 81.30 83 60.00 
CORRIEDALES: 

Stud Rams 6 317.50 12 351.25 14 122.00 

Range Rams 103 212.33 168 107.26 106 56.00 

Ewes 88 139.60 19 101.84 48 49.00 
RAMBOUILLETS: 

Stud Rams 8 233.33 S 285.00 8 104.00 

Range Rams 51 287.21 109 156.28 30 97.00 

iets ere ers ae 10 63.50 24 85.00 
ROMELDALES: 

Stud Rams 1 500.00 3 556.66 2 188.00 

Range Rams 33 244.09 40 115.75 25 92.00 

Ewes 20 143.75 23 96.30 20 53.00 
SOUTHDOWNS: 

Stud Rams 4 168.23 2 99.00 4 118.00 

Range Rams 19 164.75 22 67.72 10 81.00 

Ewes 2 150.00 18 62.69 6 84.00 
COLUMBIAS: 

Stud Rams 2 230.00 1 435.00 4 183.00 

Range Rams 80 229.50 110 100.72 66 75.00 

Ewes 2 180.00 19 104.78 18 68.00 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS: 

Ra Bee a mare 31 144.35 88 156.00 
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National Association Events 

*% June 22-23: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A., and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Ledge, McCall, Idaho. 

* August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 

* December 7-10: National Convention, Long Beach, 
California. 


Conventions and Meetings 

June 22-23: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A. and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

November 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
tion, Green River, Wyoming. 

November 4-5: California Wool Growers’ 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 12-14: Oregon Wool Growers’ 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ 
tion, Long Beach, California. 

January 12-14: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Shows and Sales 
Rambouillet Ram Sale, San Angelo, 


Conven- 
Conven- 
Conven- 


Conven- 


July 16-18: 
Texas. 
July 20: Northern Colorado Hampshire Show and 
Sale, Greeley, Colorado. 

July 27-28: All American Corriedale Sale, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

August 4: Washington Ram Sale, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 6-7: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

August 17: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 

August 28: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 

September 22-23: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

September 24: Salt Lake Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

September 24: Annual Ram Sale, U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

October 15: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 

October 20-24: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 30-November 8: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 28-December 5: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 

January 15-24: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
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TEXTILE 


of defense. 





LTHOUGH at least half the participants 

vigorously deny they are at war, the 
U. S. textile industry is currently engaged 
in one of the great struggles of business 
history. It has barely reached the adver- 
tising-public relations stage but it is there, 
in all probability, that it will be waged 
with increasing tempo in the coming 
months. Huge sums are going into it and 
the stakes are enormous: chief of them is 
the domination of the vast U. S. consumer, 
business and industrial markets. 

On the one side are the big synthetics 
manufacturers like DuPont, American Vis- 
cose and American Enka. On the other 
are the trade associations like The Wool 


Bureau, supported by both British and’ 


American wool interests, and the Cotton 
Council. In between—and interested only 
in making something the customers will 
buy—are scores of fabric (not fiber) manu- 
facturers, hundreds of clothing manufactur- 
ers and thousands of retail merchants. 

As the battle lines are drawn, one fact 
becomes abundantly clear. Wool undoubt- 
edly will have the toughest fight of all, 
because it is wool’s markets that the syn- 
thetics are invading most. The 100 per- 
cent wool fabric seems doomed, simply be- 
cause the textile industry has turned so 
enthusiastically to blends, mixing fibers to- 
gether to get the best qualities of each 
and the poor qualities of none. Thus, 
Deering-Milliken’s Lorette (55 percent 
wool, 45 percent Orlon) has wool’s soft 
touch and neat drape but it also holds a 
permanent crease and can go into the wash- 
ing machine. Similarly, Bachmann- 
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-BIG BATTLE FOR 


TY 

oe OF THE Fipers” has been going on so long that perhaps the 
phrase no longer applies; maybe it is developing into one of those 
continuing “cold wars” with new entries into the struggle from time 
to time. This report of the “battle” today, as it is being shaped up 
by advertising and public relations, was the cover story in “Tide” 
of February 14, 1953. “Tide” is the outstanding news magazine of 
advertising and sales in the United States. Written by a Tide staff 
member who covers chemical and synthetic fiber industries, the 
article is slanted toward synthetic fibers but it does show that The 
Wool Bureau is keeping a good supply of “ammo” going to all lines 
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Uxbridge mixes 15 percent nylon with 85 
percent wool to come up with a longer- 
wearing suiting material. Such examples 
daily mount higher. 


100 Percent or Nothing 

Dyed-in-the-woolman Eugene Ackerman, 
head of The Wool Bureau, argues mighti- 
ly that “wool, as always, will remain man’s 
premier fiber.” Accordingly, his bureau 
doggedly plumps for 100 percent wool and 
tends to write off the blends. This pleases 
his constituent wool growers as well as his 
manufacturer-members who have built 
their reputations on the “all-wool” label. 
Other of his members, however, call his 
stand “shortsighted and old-fashioned.” 

Thus, while The Wool Bureau may be 
divided behind the scenes, outwardly it 
presents a strongly united front. Speaking 
at the National Wool Gowers Association 
in Chicago last December, International 
Wool Secretariat chairman Ewen M. Water- 
man pulled no punches. He said: 

“Our tactic is not to attack other fibers 
but it is wrong to say that there is no 
‘battle of the fibers.’ Our markets are un- 
der strong attack by powerful industrial 
forces. It is true that wool may not be 
driven from its present preeminent posi- 
tion, but no industry can mark time when 
it is under attack. Neither is it sufficient 
to merely hold the fort. The battle, there- 
fore, is not so much a battle against other 
fibers as it is to hold and increase wool’s 
market.” 

The business of holding its market posi- 
tion is indeed a grim one. Since Eli Whit- 


ney’s cotton gin knocked wool from j 
dominant position (78 percent of th 
world’s textile consumption at the clog 
of the 18th century), it has consistently 
lost ground. , Further losses resulted with 
the advent of rayon 30 years back. fp. 
deed, the U. S. per capita consumption 
of wool hit a postwar low in 1951, whe 
the fiber garnered only 7.1 percent of the 
total U. S. textile consumption. Contrag 
this with 71 percent for cotton, 18.5 per. 
cent for rayon and acetate, 3.1 percent for 
other man-made fibers and the scope of 
the problem comes into clearer focus. 
With the new fibers (Dacron, Orlon, 
Acrilan, Dynel, Vicara, etc.) barely out of 
the test tube into commercial production, 
they still chalked up an impressive record, 
Of the 1.8 billion pounds spun by all man. 
made fibers last year, the “miracle” ney. 
comers supplied 319 million. By July of 
this year, the figure is expected to surge 
to 385 million and that does not take into 
account production from the various syn. 
thetic-fiber plants currently abuilding in 
the South. An annual production of 500 
million is practically around the corner, 


Accenting the Positive 


A vastly troubled wool world eyes these 
racing synthetic figures with growing trepi- 
dation. Its various voices shout the 100 
percent wool theme louder than ever, 
meanwhile taking subtle and not-so-subtle 
sideswipes at the synthetics. By any meas- 
surement, though, some of the tactics rate 
high praise as skilful promotion and mer- 
chandising. Through The Wool Bureau's 
department of science and technology, it 
encourages and inspires more _ intensive 
wool research to improve the product, then 
broadcasts the findings via booklets and 
scientific reports. The Bureau four years 
ago helped set up and, together with other 
organizations, now maintains the Textile 
Research Institute at Princeton, N. J. Work- 
ing with schools, teachers, and consumer 
groups, the Bureau conducts an admirably 
constructive and comprehensive education 
campaign. Its hard-working department of 
statistics and economics has earned it an 
enviable reputation as the clearing house 
for reliable wool data which Government, 
industry and media gratefully use. 

Important and effective as these activ- 
ities are, the Bureau’s trade relations de- 
partment nets it the greatest applause. An 
aggressive idea-factory, the department 
seasonally churns out imaginative promo- 
tions for the men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear fields. Leading retail stores through- 
out the U. S. gladly hop on the wool 
bandwagon because the smart, well-planned 
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promotions spare them money and effort. 
The campaign kits, complete with posters, 
display themes and advertising suggestions, 
make it easy for them to push wool. 

In the women’s wear field, a typical pro- 
motion last year was the “Wool in Cali- 
fornia Colors.” Twelve woolen mills co- 
operated with the Bureau to get this am- 
bitious show on the road. Featuring 78 
exclusive colors, the promotion opened with 
a bang in Los Angeles where tony fashion 
shows attracted 500 store buyers from all 
over, an out-sized press attendance and 
national consumer interest. More than 250 
U. S. retail stores plugged the colorful 
theme; 25,000 special hang-tags on gar- 
ments pointed it up; and an estimated 
audience of 30,000,000 in 3,500 motion 
picture theatres got an eyeful through 
newsreel fashon sequences. Wide editorial 
coverage and plenty of ads pushed wool 
and the promotion into the fashion lime- 
light. 


industry Councils 

To aid the ailing men’s wear field, the 
Bureau in 1951 organized the Men’s Wear 
Inter-Industry Council. The possibilities of 
far-reaching influence of this Council’s ac- 
tivities are obvious, considering the power- 
ful membership it boasts. In the retail 
group alone it counts giants like the 
NRDGA, the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers and the National 
Association of Men’s Apparel Clubs. Equal- 
ly important manufacturer associations, like 
the Men’s Tie Foundation, Hat Research 
Foundation, Clothing Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., sit on the Council. 

The Council’s vigorous performance dur- 
ing its first year of existence is the merest 
clue to its future potential. For the first 
time in men’s wear history, all segments 
of the industry, from producers to retailers, 
joined forces to promote a common theme 
based on “Right clothes at the right time,” 
“Dress up America,” and “Dress for suc- 
cess.” In addition to the usual raft of 
publicity and promotion devices, the Coun- 
cil and the Bureau successfully inspired 
men’s wear newspaper supplements — 
another innovation for the industry. Fur- 
ther, over 500 newspapers have agreed to 
participate in the advertising matrix serv- 
ice prepared and distributed by the two. 

Tickled pink with the success of the 
men’s wear inter-industry setup, the 
Bureau has decided to use it as a pattern 
for other industries. The blanket manu- 
facturers and knitwear producers are prac- 
tically in the fold and the handknitting 
groups and children’s garment makers are 
just outside the gate. Indeed, wherever 
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the Bureau organizes a cooperative venture, 
it brings along a big flock of sheep. 

The Bureau bolsters its promotion, edu- 
cation and research efforts with an ava- 
lanche of publicity releases and special 
projects. Ackerman himself, as chief spokes- 
man and supersalesman for the wool peo- 
ple, seems tireless and ubiquitous. He sits 
on innumerable committees and appears at 
all kinds of conventions. A dedicated man, 
he speaks dramatically and sometimes flam- 
boyantly about his favorite subject. 

He goes to great lengths to underscore 
his firm contention that for wool there is 
no battle of the fibers. If there is a battle, 
he says, it is among the synthetics “first 
between the new fibers, each one of which 
is competing with the other for the same 
textile markets; and second, with the world 
of rayon which has long competed for 
markets established. by wool, cotton, linen 
and silk.” 

With complete candor Ackerman asserts, 
“The Wool Bureau, contrary to what any- 
body may say, has never attacked the 
synthetic fibers per se. It has attacked the 
excessive claims made in advertising which 
at times become ridiculous regarding the 
so-called miraculous properties of the 
new fibers. Its attacks have been made 
only when these claims occur in compara- 
tive advertising which by implication or 
direct statement endeavor to diminish the 
values of wool.” 


Fanning the (Sweater) Flames 

On some occasions, though, the Bureau 
seems to outdo itself in its watchdog activ- 
ity. For example, last year when the in- 
flammable brushed rayon sweaters made 
the headlines, the Bureau publicly offered 
a handsome reward for the arrest and con- 
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viction of anyone selling a rayon product 
as being made of wool. Hundreds of news- 
papers carried this juicy bit. The Bureau 
also ran ads in the trade press to excoriate 
“certain synthetic fibers.” It quoted a 
speech before the New York Academy of 
Medicine by Leonard Colebrook, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S., formerly Director, Medical Re- 
search Council, Burns Unit of Birming- 
ham, England, as follows: 

“The menace of flammable clothing ma- 
terials is seldom mentioned in American 
burns literature but it lies at the heart of 
the burns problem . . . Two or three sec- 
ond contact is sufficient to ignite the mate- 
rial (flammable clothing) and the flame 
travels in a few more seconds over a large 
part of the garment. This could not hap- 
pen with a less flammable fabric such as 
wool or silk.” 


Copy then extolled wool’s virtues, con- 
cluded “there is no substitute for wool for 
safety of the public against fire hazards.” 

Not missing any bets, the Bureau then 
got out a broadside, “This Couldn’t Hap- 
pen to Wool,” and a brochure, “The 
Menace of Flammable Clohing,” sent them 
to 50,000 merchants, educators and key 
thought leaders. Ackerman personally fed 
the fire when he participated in a television 
forum on textile flammability. In the midst 
of researcher Charles Dorn’s explanation of 
how his company, the J. C. Penney Co., 
cooperated with the rayon people to devise 
better flammability tests, Ackerman unex- 
pectedly and dramatically thrust a blowup 
of a flaming sweater before the cameras. 
He referred to rayon as “a fiber a few steps 
away from gunpowder!” 


Unbiased Survey? 

Less dramatic but just as potent a swipe 
at “anything less than all wool” was a re- 
cent survey conducted by The Wool 
Bureau among 1,100 men’s clothing retail- 
ers. Explaining the reason for this venture, 
the Bureau said, “Conflicting reports in the 
press on fabric trends in men’s regular- 
weight suits convinced The Wool Bureau 
of the need for a reliable basis for evaluat- 
ing this market.” From the 218 completed 
questionnaires, the Bureau culled these 
significant facts: 62 percent of all retailers 
say blends are not as good a value as all- 
wool suits; a third of the respondents re- 
ported unfavorable consumer reaction to 
blends because they “clean badly, wear 
badly and do not feel pleasant.” 

In the release publicizing this bit of re- 
search, the Bureau concluded, “despite 
wide publicity for the new fibers, the sur- 
vey showed that combined stocks of blend- 
ed and all-synthetic suits represent less than 
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5 percent of the retailer’s total inventory of 
regular-weight suits—with 95.9 percent of 
this stock still in all-wool suits.” What the 
Bureau did not point out was that so far 
the production of blended or all-synthetic 
suits has been exceedingly small anyway. 

Ackerman also has lashed out at what 
he terms “word theft” by the synthetic 
fiber merchants (using terms like tweeds, 
flannels and cheviots to describe blends). 
And one of his associates, the American 
Wool Council’s president J. B. Wilson, last 
September asked the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to look into advertising claims that 
Dacron and other “self-termed miracle 
fibers outwear and outperform wool. The 
ultimate purpose of these and similar ad- 
vertisements,” Wilson claimed, “is appar- 
ently to diminish the confidence of the 
public in the known and accepted prop- 
erties of wool in order to supplant wool 
with synthetic fiber replacements.” 

In his charges Wilson repeated the 
threadworn claim that the wool people 
were “not endeavoring to attack in any 
way the actual qualities of any other fibers.” 
Same time, though, he charged that Dacron 
suits “pill or slough off,” are highly static 
and melt when a spark hits them. 

What the FTC intends to do about Wil- 
son’s complaint is still uncertain. When 
the charges were filed, just before the pres- 
idential election, a Government spokesman 
was quoted as saying that such an investi- 
gation would take considerable time and 
“there was a basic question of the availabil- 
ity of funds to handle such a large project.” 

Reactions to this latest wool maneuver 
have been varied. The synthetics producers 
quickly point out that their skirts are spot- 
less, that if there has been questionable ad- 
vertising it has been by fabric weavers and 
retailers. The National Federation of Tex- 
tiles (a combine of man-made fiber and 
blend weavers) in its news bulletin to 
members simply commented that the move 
was just another instance of the wool grow- 
ers’ attempts to use the services of various 
Government agencies to disparage the 
value of the new fabrics. . . . 


Where to Now? 


Actually, the battle for markets is only 
in its initial stages. However, once the 
newer man-made fibers are in long supply, 
the fight will be intense and long. Antici- 
pating this, DuPont this year will spend 
several million dollars in its biggest ad pro- 
gram to date to promote all five of its syn- 
thetics. More than 130 pages in consumer 
publications and 374 pages of business 
paper advertising will plug each particular 
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fiber and its specific uses. The accent will 
always be on the fiber with no mention of 
fabrics. 


The acetate spinners aren’t treading 
water either. The big-time producers cur- 
rently are talking a fat-budget promotion 
(the first in the acetate industry) to sell this 
older synthetic. And The Wool Bureau it- 
self, which has advertised to the consumer 
only sporadically, also contemplates a big 
and consistent push. Its immediate goal 
is for a $500,000 advertising kitty either to 
continue the war-less war or to embrace— 
the better to control, perhaps—the synthetic 
“invader” to the field. 


Aftosa Outbreak in Mexico 


N outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
near Vera Cruz brought an order from 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson on May 
23 closing the border again. His action 
came just nine months after it had been 
reopened following a 5-year embargo on 
account of this disease. 


Fortunately no animals from the infected 
area had been imported to this country. 
The disease was found in 4 herds of around 
500 head of cattle near the town of 
Gutierrez Zanora in the state of Vera Cruz 
which lies in an old quarantine zone. 


The quick action taken may result in 
quick eradication. A livestock owner re- 
ported symptoms of the disease on May 21 
and the diagnosis was completed by May 
23. The infected animals have been de- 
stroyed and all animals within a close area 
have been inspected with no evidence of 
the disease found. The area of inspection, 
which is small, only one by two miles in 
extent, will be inspected daily for about 
a month while adjacent territory will be in- 
spected at less frequent intervals, the De- 
partment of Agriculture states. That aftosa 
may be stamped out quickly is, of course, 
desirable from many angles. The previous 
5-year campaign in Mexico cost the United 
States Government a net of $127,000.000. 


Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, has been sent as the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s official representative in Mexi- 
co in connection with the current outbreak. 
Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, New Mexico, 
chairman of the Livestock Industry Ad- 
visory Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease and Dr. L. R. Noyes, former U. S. 
Co-Director of the Joint Mexican-United 
States Commission for the Eradication of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, have been asked 
to join Dr. Clarkson in Mexico City. 


COUIOUHUNUUOUAOUARALUEUAUAUAR AGUA UG USUAL 


TWO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
MADE MEMBERS OF 
MERCHANDISING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


President Ray W. Willoughby of 
San Angelo, Texas and Vice Presi- 
dent John H. Breckenridge of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, are included in the 12 
man committee appointed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
May 7 to “advise in the operation of 
the wool price support program,” and 
to help develop “sound merchandis- 
ing and selling operations for Goy- 
ernment-owned wool.” 


Other members of the Committee 
are: L. A. Kauffman, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; O. T. 
Evans, Wool Growers Warehouse 
and Marketing Co., Casper, Wyo- 
ming; Leslie Lyon, M. Lyon and Co.,, 
Kansas City, Missouri; S. C. Lukens, 
Edgehill-Lukens, Inc., Boston; J. 
Frank Dings, National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, Boston; Carl Nadas- 
dy, Minnesota Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Lawrence T. Ritchie, 
Lawrence T. Ritchie Co., Boston; 
H. M. Chadsey, Vice President, First 
National Bank of Boston, Boston; J. 
H. Nichols, Jr., Nichols and Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston and Lawrence 
Ashworth, American Woolen Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Meetings of the committee will 
probably be in Boston and a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Production and Market- 
ing Administration will serve as 
chairman of the committee at each 
meeting. 
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What the Grazing Bill Proposes 


Statement by Congressman WESLEY A. D’EWART 


few weeks ago I introduced in the 

House of Representatives, at the re- 
quest of the livestock growers of the West, 
a measure known as the Uniform Federal 
Grazing Land Act (H.R. 4023). This bill 
is the result of years of study by a repre- 
sentative group of people, whose purpose 
was to bring a degree of uniformity and 
stability into the management and use of 
our western Federal grazing lands. 


The proposed legislation deals with a 


problem that is not widely understood and, 


unfortunately, it has been used by those 
who find it politically opportune to attack 
measures sponsored by members of the 
Majority Party. This has created unneces- 
sary alarm in many quarters. 

As Chairman of the Public Lands Sub- 
committee, I have not intended to take 
part in the public arguments on the 
bill. But the misrepresentation that is 
found in criticism of it, and the unwarrant- 
ed charges made by the opposition, lead 
me to believe that an explanation of the 
need and intent is required. 

Approximately 50 percent of the land 
area of the 14 Western States is owned by 
the Federal Government. Management of 
this land is divided among a number of 
Federal agencies. Each of the agencies 
permits use of the lands, but each follows 
a different procedure, charges a different 
fee, and has different rules and regulations. 
It is unquestionably in the best interests of 
conservation and proper land use to estab- 
lish a uniform system for the management 
of this important Federal property, includ- 
ing 35 million acres in Montana alone. It 
is the responsibility of Congress, under the 
Reorganization Act, to examine the man- 
agement of these Federal properties, and 
to make such recommendations as will best 
serve the public interest. 


Landlord-Tenant Relations 


To get a proper perspective, it must be 
understood that we are dealing with a 
pastoral landlord-tenant relationship, in 
which all of the people of the country are 
the landlord, the Federal Agency is the 
landlord’s agent, and the users of the areas 
whether it be for recreation, lumbering, 
grazing or something else—are the tenants. 
You and I are absentee landlords. We have 
turned control of this property over to Fed- 
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eral agents. And we have little or no legal 
restriction upon the rule making and en- 
forcement powers these agents exercise 
over our tenants. 

In the case of grazing, the history of 
landlord-tenant relationships over the years 
has confirmed the fact that good results 
cannot be expected unless there is a reason- 
able degree of security of tenure. The 
tenant is not likely—indeed cannot afford— 
to improve a property if he does not have 
the assurance of tenure. In other words, 
experience shows that the best interests of 
the landlord require that the tenant knows 
the rules and has some measure of security 
in his use. 


For 19 years we have had the Taylor 
Grazing Act to govern the use of public 
grazing lands under the management of 
the Department of the Interior. It has been 
successful in assuring wise use of the land, 
reasonable expectancy of tenure so long as 
the privilege of use is not abused, and it 
has helped in proper conservation of the 
Federal range. 

No similar law governs the use of na- 
tional forest lands for grazing. The law 
sets forth the terms and conditions under 
which forests may be used for lumbering, 
mining, water development, wildlife and 
recreation. But with regard to grazing, the 
law is vague and sketchy. In a Nation 
founded upon government by law, the 
livestock user of the forests finds himself 
subject instead to government by men, by 
administrative decision and regulations, 
which allow the tenant no final appeal to 
the courts. This is an obvious defect. Graz- 
ing is an important factor in our economy, 
the only means of harvesting the grass in 
large areas of the forests, and contributes 
greatly to fire protection. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to correct this deficiency. It would take 
the best of the laws, regulations and prac- 
tices developed by long experience, and 
combine them into a comprehensive law 
that will provide proper use and manage- 
ment of the grazing areas. 

There are, of course, some matters in 
which the various leasing agencies are in 
agreement now. For example, both the 
Taylor Grazing Act and the Granger Forest 


Service Act provide for local advisory 
boards. These boards, which include repre- 
sentatives of wildlife groups as well as 
grazing users, have been vcry helpful in 
improving relations between the groups, 
ironing out differences and providing bet- 
ter management. Both the Forest Service 
and the Land Management Bureau en- 
courage these boards. 


Where there are differences it is pro- 
posed to take advantage of the experience 
gained under each system and adopt what 
is best. An example is found in the pro- 
visions for court review of certain disputes. 
The Taylor Grazing Act provides for such 
review, but forest regulations do not. It 
is proposed to extend this basic American 
right to all. Every citizen is entitled to 
appeal to the courts when he feels he is in- 
jured. It is interesting to note, however, 
that under the Taylor Act, in 19 years, only 
12 cases have gone to court. 


This bill would also write into law the 
regulations set up by the Forest Service, 
and already in the Taylor law, concerning 
ownership of commensurate property in 
order to qualify for range permits. Renew- 
al of permits and transfer are also covered. 
These provisions have grown up from the 
experience I have already mentioned—that 
a tenant with security of occupation is the 
best tenant and custodian of our property. 
However, all of these provisions are subject 
to Section 11 of the bill, which reads as 
follows: 


“Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to restrict the power of the 
Secretary, in his discretion, to limit or 
discontinue the grazing use of any 
lands under his jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of preventing injury to said lands 
from grazing, or to change the use of 
any such lands from grazing to any 
other authorized use.” 


The proposed legislation is not a “land 
grab” bill as it has been called. It does 
not take one acre from Federal ownership 
or transfer one acre from any agency to 
another. It provides a legal basis for graz- 
ing permits, but it states expressly: 


“The issuance of a permit pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act shall not create 
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any right, title, interest, or estate in or 
to the lands or in any way limit or re- 
strict any right, title or interest of the 
United States in such lands.” 


Further, Section 12 expressly provides that 
nothing in the law may interfere or 
restrict the right to hunt or fish on the 
lands concerned, or the right of access 
to the lands. 


Range Improvements 
There are other provisions which pro- 
vide for and encourage the conservation 


Senators’ Expressions On Sheepmen’s Needs 


HE Honorable O. C. Fisher of San An- 

gelo, Texas, who represents one of the 
largest sheep producing areas of the coun- 
try, does yeoman service for the wool grow- 
ing industry as a whole. Typical of this is 
his sending of the National Wool Grower 
for April to members of the Senate and 
specifically calling their attention to the 
needs of the sheep industry as set forth in 
the article entitled “Faith, Hope and Pari- 
ty.” Here are some of the statements con- 
tained in a cross section of the replies re- 
ceived by Congressman Fisher. 


Senator George D. Aiken, Vermont— 


“I appreciate your making available to 
me the April issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

“I shall look forward to reading the arti- 
cles referred to by you. I have followed 
with a great deal of interest the problems 
of the wool producing industry since I 
have been in the Senate and I assure you 
that I shall continue to do what I can to 
see to it that the problems of these pro- 
ducers, as well as those of other producers, 
are given careful consideration.” 


www we 


Senator Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming— 


“You are eminently correct that the wool 
growers are in a desperate condition and 
it will take pretty strong medicine to do 
them any good. If you get any ideas, 
Clark, do no hesitate to call on me, as I 
am quite anxious to do anything I can to 
be of assistance to the industry.” 
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and improvement of the grazing lands by 
the Government and the livestock growers 
who are permitted to use them. In Mon- 
tana, where livestock is a principal indus- 
try, I think it is generally recognized that 
the stockman, perhaps more than anyone 
else, is directly concerned with maintain- 
ing healthy range conditions, good grass 
and proper conservation practices. For 
many years past, livestock men and the 
Government have cooperated in range im- 
provements, and this is to be encouraged. 


Senator Wallace F. Bennett, Utah— 


“Thanks very much for sending me a 
copy of the April issue of the National 
Wool Grower. I am very much aware of 
the problems of the sheepmen in my State, 
but I will enjoy reading this presentation.” 


wwek & 


Senator Styles Bridges, 
New Hampshire— 


“As you know, the textile industry plays 
a very important part in the economy of 
my State, and I am therefore naturally in- 
terested in the matter of domestic wool 
production. I have looked over the articles 
you referred to and have given them to my 
staff for further consideration.” 


www 


Senator Hugh Butler, Nebraska— 


“Receipt is acknowledged of your recent 
letter enclosing a copy of the April issue 
of the National Wool Grower, in which you 
call particular attention to the parity legis- 
lation for wool. 


“You may notice that I joined in spon- 
soring that bill in the Senate and agree 
wholeheartedly about the need for some 
such legislation for the domestic wool in- 
dustry. However, I am afraid this matter 
is not properly a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.” 


A careful reading of the bill reveg 
nothing to support the violent attack 
that have been made upon it. 


The week of May 20, 21, and 22, th 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands held 
open public hearings on the measure. 
ponents and proponents as well as the Goy. 
ernment agencies were invited to present 
their views as to the proposals contained 
in the bill. I can assure all concerned that 
the Committee and the Congress will take 
only such action as they are convinced js 
in the public interest. 


Senator Frank Carlson, Kansas— 


“I have your letter of April 13 enclos- 
ing a copy of the National Wool Grower, 
and want to assure you of my appreciation 
of your thoughtfulness in sending me this 
material on the wool industry. 


“I know the information must be ac- 
curate because of your background of ex- 
perience in this field. I shall certainly study 
it carefully at first opportunity.” 


weer 


Senator Francis Case, South Dakota— 


“I have noted the articles to which you 
called my attention and, as you suggested, 
have had a staff member study them care- 
fully. 

“I am sure you know that I share your 
sentiments and those of the woolgrowers 


on the matter of protection for the domestic 
wool industry.” 


weer 


Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
Kentucky— 


“I have read both your letter and the 
article, entitled “Faith, Hope and Parity,” 
with great personal interest. 

“I appreciate the serious problem which 
affects the wool-growing industry. As you 
know, during the 80th Congress, I sup- 
ported legislation to assist wool growers in 
their cumpetition with imported wool. 1 
shall, of course, continue to do what I can 
to be of assistance to this important seg- 
ment of our farming economy.” 
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Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho— 





“I was nice of you to send me a copy 
of the National Wool Grower for April and 
to call my attention to articles on pages 
3 and 6. 

“I am in very substantial agreement 
with both of these articles and, as you 
know, I am a co-sponsor with Senator 
Mundt on his bill. 

“You have no doubt wondered about 
the amount of domestic wool now under 

overnment loans. It does not seem possi- 
ble for so much of our wool to be on loans 
when we produce less than 25 percent of 
the wool we consume. I feel there is an 
opportunity somewhere along the line to 
advance our own wool sales before import- 
ing the 75 percent to satisfy our consump- 
tion needs.” 


wwweer 


Senator Dwight Griswold, Nebraska— 


“I am especially interested in the prob- 
lems of wool growers as my home county 
of Scotts Bluff has more sheep than any 
county in the United States during the win- 
ter feeding season.” 


www wy 


Senator Lester C. Hunt, Wyoming— 


“Thanks very much for your letter of 
April 13th and the April issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 

“Am pleased to be able to tell you I am 
one of the co-sponsors of S.1538.” 


wwewr 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado— 


“Many thanks for your thoughtfulness 
in sending me a copy of the April issue of 
the National Wool Grower, and for calling 
to my particular attention the articles on 
pages 3 and 6. Sheep growing is such an 
important industry in Colorado that I am 
not only going to read those articles but 
also every other one, and even the ads.” 


weer 


Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas— 


“Thank you very much for your letter 
of April 13 and the April issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 

“I have read with real interest the arti- 
cles you mentioned, and I have passed 
them along to my staff as you suggested.” 
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Senator Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma— 


“I assure you that I am vitally interested 
in securing for our farmers and stockmen 
the assistance that is needed to provide for 
them a standard of living to which they 
are entitled.” 
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Senator H. M. Kilgore, West Virginia— 


“I appreciate your thoughfulness in 
sending me a copy of the April issue of the 
National Wool Grower. 

“I can assure you that as soon as time 
permits, I will look into the matter. If in 
the meantime, you have any information 
that might be helpful in this matter, please 
contact me or my assistant, Harold C. 
Miller.” 

kKekw 


Senator Pat McCarran, Nevada— 


“You can be assured that I understand 
the plight of the wool grower, and I am 
doing and will do anything I possibly can 
to help the industry.” 


weer 


Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
Washington— 


“I appreciate your sending me the April 
issue of the National Wool Grower with 
its many informative articles. I am glad 
to have President Willoughby’s reports on 
the many problems confronting the indus- 
try, and also the analysis of the uniform 
federal grazing bill. 

“You may be assured that, as in the past, 
I will give these matters thoughtful study, 
for as you know, I have always sought to 
work for the prosperity of this great West- 
ern industry.” 


wrrewe 


Senator George W. Malone, Nevada— 


“I have received your recent letter with 
the enclosed issue of the National Wool 
Grower magazine, and I thank you very 
much for bringing this interesting material 
to my attention. 

“As you know, we have a large sheep in- 
dustry in the State of Nevada and I am 
always very interested in receiving any ma- 
terial relevant to the subject.” 








Senator Edwin Martin, Pennsylvania— 


“I appreciate very greatly indeed yours 
of April thirteenth, giving me a copy of the 
April issue of the National Wool Grower, 
which I will look over with great interest. 


“While my part of Pennsylvania never 
enjoyed the distinction of such a large 
sheep growing country as the great West, 
nevertheless we did produce fine wool on 
the farm on which I was raised. I have 
always had a great sympathy for those en- 
gaged in that fine enterprise.” 


wwe 


Senator William Langer, North Dakota— 


“This is to acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of April 13th together with 
the enclosed copy of the National Wool 
Grower. 

“I certainly do appreciate your sending 
this and agree with you 100 percent. I 
will bring this to the attention of my Com- 
mittee.” 
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Senator Price Daniel, Texas— 


“I think you are doing a fine thing-in 
calling attention to the problem of the wool 
growers in Texas and, of course, as you 
know, I will be doing all I can to be help- 
ful on this side to work out this problem.” 
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Senator William A. Purtell, Connecticut— 


“Thank you for sending me the April 
issue of National Wool Grower. 

“I have glanced at the article to which 
you referred, and I am placing this little 
magazine into my folder of reading mate- 
rial.” 

wiieke vt 


Senator Herman Welker, Idaho— 


“This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 12 and to thank you for 
your thoughtful consideration in sending 
me the current issue of the National Wool 
Grower. The articles to which you refer 
shall be given my most careful considera- 
tion, both because of my conviction that the 
wool situation is indeed a critical one and 
because I am a co-sponsor of Senator 
Mundt’s Parity Protection Amendment.” 
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Forces Arrayed Against Blue Tongue 


E world’s top authority on blue tongue, 

Dr. R. A. Alexander, Director of Vet- 
erinary Services of the Union of South 
Africa, spent several weeks in the United 
States this spring in assisting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a survey of certain 
areas where existence of that disease was 


suspected, California, Utah 


and Texas. 


specifically, 


In California veterinary officials surmised 
last year that some flocks of California 
might be infected with blue tongue. Cul- 
tures were flown to Dr. Alexander and 
he confirmed their suspicions. 


At the invitation of our Government, 
Dr. Alexander arrived in this country on 
April 20. After conferring with officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in Wash- 
ington for several days, he went out to 
Sacramento to meet, on May 2 and 3, Cali- 
fornia authorities, sheep raisers from vari- 
ous parts of the West and Canada who 
were attending the California Ram Sale, 
and to confirm his previous diagnosis. 
This disease killed about 15,000 head of 
sheep in flocks totaling 325,000 head in 
California last year. All of the sheep in 
those flocks, however, did not have the 
disease. 


The Western States Livestock Confer- 
ence was in process of formation in Salt 
Lake City on May 6, so Dr. Alexander 
flew over from Sacramento to discuss the 
blue tongue problem with them. At that 
time he saw pictures taken by Dr. M. L. 
Miner of the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege of Logan, of Utah sheep believed 
to be infected with blue tongue. The evi- 
dence, the Doctor said, pointed to the 
existence of the disease in Utah. 


Dr. Alexander’s later study in Texas re- 
vealed that more than one strain of the 
virus is there. 


As a result of Dr. Alexander’s visit, 
State and Federal livestock officials will de- 
termine, through survey this summer, just 
how extensive the disease is in this country. 
Possibilities are also being explored on a 
commercial vaccine production. Further 
studies are being made too on how the 
disease is carried; that is, whether other 
insects are involved in addition to a species 
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of culicoides which is thought to be a 
carrier. 


Blue Tongue, Some of its Characteristics 


At the Salt Lake meeting of the western 
veterinary officials, Dr. Alexander talked 
informally about blue tongue. 

Blue tongue is characterized by swelling 
and erosions on the lips and a nasal dis- 


WESTERN STATES LIVESTOCK 
SANITARY CONFERENCE 
FORMED 


Dr. A. P. Schnieder, State Veteri- 
narian of Idaho, was elected chair- 
man of a newly formed group, the 
Western States Livestock Sanitary 
Conference, at a meeting in Salt Lake 
City, May 6-7. Dr. K. J. Peterson, 
State Veterinarian of Oregon, is vice 
chairman and M. N. Riemenschnei- 
der, State Veterinarian of Colorado, 
is secretary. The organization is an 
informal one, whose purpose is to 
combat new livestock diseases in a 
uniform and effective manner. At the 
Salt Lake meeting they heard Dr. 
R. A. Alexander discuss blue tongue 
and Dr. H. G. Stoenner, Senior As- 
sistant Veterinarian of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Rocky Moun- 
tain Laboratory, Hamilton, Montana, 
outline the progress made in the 
detection of Leptospirosis in cattle. 
This disease has been causing severe 
losses in herds in the Pacific and In- 
termountain West. Two very interest- 
ing movies on scrapie and blue 
tongue were also shown at the 
meeting. 





charge, with ulcerations around the lips 
and nose, sore feet, emaciation, deteriora. 
tion of the shoulder muscles and drooping 
of the ears. The tongue actually appears 
to be reddish purple in color rather than 
blue. 


Dr. Alexander reported that the natural 
incubation period of the disease is 9 to 
11 days, and about 7 to 9 days where the 
disease is injected into the animal. 


He pointed out that up to this time, 
blue tongue had only been found on the 
African Continent, with the exception of 
Cyprus and Palestine. It now has appeared 
in flocks in the United States (in Califor- 
nia, Utah and Texas) which brings up the 
question of where did it come from? 
There is no record of sheep being imported 
into America from South Africa. A few 
sheep have been imported from Australia, 
but there is no blue tongue in Australia. 
Dr. Alexander stated that from discussions 
with veterinarians and farmers in Cali- 
fornia, he is convinced that the disease 
has been in that State for no less than 
seven years. 

Studies have revealed this disease is 
greatest among year-old lambs or those 
over six months, and it is more evident in 
rams than ewes; also more evident in the 
mutton breeds than in the wool breeds. 
Dr. Alexander told of a man feeding sheep 
with the year-old lambs and older sheep 
running together, eating from the same 
trough, etc., when the disease broke out. 
The only animals affected were the younger 
lambs; in fact, 95 percent of the yearling 
lambs were infected. The only explanation, 
Dr. Alexander pointed out, was that the 
older sheep were immune, and so they 
probably had the disease the previous year. 
It should be noted, however, that the im- 
munity is not developed with age, but only 
through having the disease before; also 
rams do not develop as great an immunity 
as do ewes and wethers. 

Dr. Alexander stated that on one of their 
governmental experiment farms, all sheep 
are immunized annually. This year, he said, 
among the immunized sheep, with the 
rams admittedly in separate camps, about 
20 percent of the rams contracted the dis- 
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ease, but not a single case was found 
among the ewes. 

A vaccine has been developed containing 
four antigenic strains. A_ fifth strain 
was found last year. Dr. Alexander point- 
ed out that one has to say if there are 
five strains, there are probably many more, 
but he stated only five had been found. 
With a mixture of all five strains, an im- 
munity for not less than two years is ob- 
tained. Annual immunization is being ad- 
yised in South Africa for this disease. There 
is no reaction whatever to the immuniza- 
tion. Pregnant ewes and also rams which 
have been put in with ewes can safely be 
immunized. However, immunization of 
pregnant ewes after four months is never 
advised because the handling of the ewe 
may cause an abortion. There is parental 
transmitted immunity, but such immunity 
decreases with age, and from the age of 
three months that lamb will contract nat- 
ual blue tongue, but having a slight im- 
munity the disease will be very slight. At 
three to four-and-one-half months the 
sheep are partially susceptible and cannot 
be immunized. 

Dipping sheep in BHC will not control 
blue tongue. The culicoides will feed and 
die afterwards, so the disease will go on. 
He said they had found that spraying sheep 
with BHC has to some extent controlled 
but not eliminated the disease. 

It has been determined that a tiny gnat, 
culicoides, which is about the size of the 
head of a pin and at times gray in color, 
is the transmitter of the disease. Outbreaks 
of the disease have much to do with the 
seasons of the year and climatic condi- 
tions. For example, blue tongue stops sud- 
denly after the first frost and is more evi- 
dent during the summer and fall months. 
There is greater infection in low lying 
areas in a particular location no matter 
what the elevation. A wind can carry the 
culicoides. The insect itself cannot fly very 
far—the limit of its flight is about 100 
yards—but it gets blown. by the wind. 
However, if the wind is too strong it would 
probably kill the culicoides. He did not 
think the insect migrated. No one seems 
to know much about the breeding habits 
or life cycle of the culicoides. It has never 
been bred in capitivity. 

The Doctor stated that the disease is 
not contagious through contact, but is car- 
tied by the culicoides, and can be trans- 
mitted from sheep to cattle or cattle to 
sheep by that insect. He told the veteri- 
narians that the only animal which shows 
the symptoms of blue tongue is the sheep, 
although the disease exists in goats and 
cattle; however, symptoms in cattle have 
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never been produced. An animal will keep 
the virus in its blood stream for about two 
months; if the animal is reinfected by 
culicoides in that period, the virus will 
remain in the blood stream another two 
months. Dr. Alexander did not think the 
culicoides would live through the winter 
in cattle or sheep; however, he pointed out 
that there may be other reservoirs of the 
infection such as squirrels, rats, field mice, 
etc. “i 

Dr. Alexander told of many instances 
where a veterinary surgeon has taken sam- 
ples of a sheep’s blood and spleen tissue 
and in 99 out of 100 cases he will not 
find any virus in the blood because it has 
disappeared. The virus can only be found 
in the sheep during the fever stage of the 
disease, lasting about four to five days. The 
symptoms appear after that fever period. 
He advised them to be sure to take sam- 
ples from those showing temperatures of 
106 to 107 degrees. 

Dr. Alexander counseled the veterina- 
rians that blue tongue virus could not stand 
freezing and that it should be kept at 
above freezing by about 4 degrees. Barring 
intense heat or freezing, the virus will re- 
main fully active if placed in any preserva- 
tive fluid. He told of one case where a 
bottle containing a virus had fallen behind 
a cabinet and had remained there for 19 
years and it was still active. 

The Doctor stated that one never finds 
100 percent infection in a herd once the 
disease is started but he had frequently 
seen 90 percent of susceptible animals 
contract the disease. The mortality, he 
stated, on many occasions can be very near- 
ly 100 percent, but usually is in the re- 
gion of 20 to 40 percent of the animals 
infected. In addition to the mortality rate, 
there is a break in the wool and an altera- 
tion in the rate of production of wool 
fiber in infected animals. They had found 
animals, he said, walking around three or 
four weeks after the disease had hit them 
with their fleece dropped off and hanging 
around their legs. If it does not come off, 
there is a break in the middle when the 
sheep is shorn. 

Dr. Alexander stated that his govern- 
ment does not make any restrictions as to 
the movement of herds in an infected area. 
It is not possible to move infected flocks 
because the sheep cannot walk. 

No treatment has been found to be satis- 
factory in having specific reaction on the 
virus. On secondary infections, sulfametha- 
zine has been used, as also have other 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics, with the former 
being preferred. 

“It is essential that we should compare 





the different viruses that have made their 
appearance in California, Utah, Texas and 
possibly other States,” Dr. Alexander em- 
phasized. “This is a matter that will prob- 
ably be organized by the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry, but in the interest of 
speed and because the work should be 
completed before the next blue tongue sea- 
son which will commence in the fall, sam- 
ples of virus should be forwarded to Dr. 
McKercher of the University of California 
at Davis, California, with the prior ap- 
proval of the Chief of the Federal Bureau.” 


Dr. Alexander’s Work 


South Africa has probably done more 
research in sheep diseases than any other 
country—no doubt because they have had 
to conquer disease problems in order to 
maintain a sheep industry. This is particu- 
larly true with blue tongue. Without the 
work of Sir Arnold Thailer who, in 1902, 
developed a vaccine to be used in im- 
munizing sheep against this disease and 
that of Dr. Alexander in improving that 
vaccine, sheep farming in the greater por- 
tion of South Africa would not have been 
possible. As mentioned previously, the dis- 
ease is caused by different strains of virus. 
Through Dr. Alexander's work it has been 
found that a mixture of several strains can 
be cultured to provide a successful vac- 
cine that will give protection for as many 
as three strains. 

The disease in South Africa has a very 
high mortality rate, rmmning up to 90 per- 
cent in some instances. This year an epi- 
demic outbreak occurred in certain areas 
and a conservative estimate of the loss is 
something over 1 million head of sheep. 
A new strain of the disease has complicated 
the production of immunizing vaccine. 

Dr. Alexander, a South African, received 
his education at the Onderstepoort Veteri- 
nary Laboratories of the University of 
Pretoria. Also he has spent two periods of 
research abroad, once in England and then 
in Canada and the United States. In the 
second research period he worked with Dr. 
T. Childs, Veterinary Director General at 
Ottawa and Dr. R. V. L. Walker, in charge 
of the virus section of the Animal Research 
Laboratory at Hull, Ontario, which is just 
outside Ottawa and at the Rockefeller 
Foundation for Medical Research and at 
the Animal Disease Research Station at the 
University of Virginia in Charlottesville. 

With the valuable assistance given by 
Dr. Alexander in this country, the disease 
may be conquered before it reaches such 
severity as in South Africa or becomes 
widespread. 
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AF BF Conference On Sheep Industry 


HE American Farm ‘Bureau Federation 
called in their regional officers for a 

conference on wool and the sheep industry 
in general at their headquarters office in 
Chicago on May 14th and 15th. 

The first day was spent by the officers 
of the Farm Bureau outlining the general 
picture of the position of the sheep indus- 
try and pointing up the need for a program 
on both lambs and wool. 

On Friday the 15th, J. Frank Dings, act- 
ing manager of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, and the writer, were 
invited to confer with the members of the 
Bureau as to the positions that our organi- 
zations were taking relative to the program. 

The principal part of the discussion cen- 
tered around two phases of the industry’s 
problems: (1) Protection for the domestic 
industry against foreign imports and the 
methods by which this might be best se- 
cured, and (2) handling and marketing 
of wool under the Government support 
program. 

The meeting turned out to be purely ex- 
ploratory, with the Farm Bureau admitting 
they had no authority to move into a pro- 
gram which would solve the industry's 
problems from imports, but as a result of 
the exploratory meeting, they felt that in 
their June meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors some concrete suggestions would come 
for handling the problem. 

Tenative suggestions for a program for 
the sheep and wool industry as a result of 
this conference were divided into two parts: 


1. Suggestions for Improving Income 
From Lamb and Mutton. 


a. Expanding research on marketing 
lamb, including methods of sell- 
ing lamb by various cuts and 
processed meats. 

b. Promotion of lamb consumption 
and greater efficiency in produc- 
tion with emphasis on quality. 

c. Recognition that there is a greater 
opportunity to improve income to 
growers from lamb and mutton 
than from wool. 

d. Promotion of sheep breeding pro- 
grams through production records 
for both lambs and wool. 

e. Developing of more effective dis- 
ease and parasite control through 
research and education. 

f. Promotion of better pasture and 
forage crop utilization. 
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2. Suggestions on Wool. 


a. Encouragement of the production 
of types of wool to meet con- 
sumer demand. 


b. Promotion of educational pro- 
grams on production and on pre- 
paration of wool for market. 


c. Improvement of marketing of 
wool, through cooperative efforts 


on the part of the grower and the 
handler. 


d. The bringing about of more ef- 
fective enforcement and strength- 
ening of the labeling law. 


e. Clarification of tariff laws on 


wool. 





—— —— 





The Dilemma of American Agriculture 
Statement of Executive Secretary J. M. JONES at Farm Bureau Conference 


TT. hearing on the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act has, if nothing 
else, revealed a great split between the 
various segments of agricultural producers. 

The confused and complicated position 
of American agriculture is motivated by 
one of man’s primary instincts — self- 
preservation, but it has. gone much farther 
than that at the present time and is show- 
ing itself in the form of selfishness and 
greed. 

As a result, various agricultural pro- 
ducers find themselves split and aligned 
with “strange bedfellows.” This is not 
saying that the “strange bedfellows” are 
bad. They are just different and the pri- 
mary objectives of certain agricultural pro- 
ducers are in tune with the primary ob- 
jectives of other businesses in our economy. 

Without attempting to pit one industry 
against another, let us look at agriculture. 

There are three distinct divisions in ag- 
riculture. The commodities in these three 
divisions are all in a surplus position at the 
present time. But because of the different 
treatment accorded them by Government, 
their philosophies and objectives are dif- 
ferent. 

For example: Both wheat and cotton 
are in surplus; both are protected by Gov- 
ernment support programs; because of the 
almost complete embargo against foreign 
importation, both have almost 100 percent 
of the American market. (On wheat fit for 


Study of ways and means of jp. 
creasing the use of wool in bo} 
pure and blended form. 

g. The insistence of effective apj 
prompt use of Section 22 on im. 
ports. 

h. Obtaining a larger share of the 
dollar consumers spend for wo 


through great efficiency. 


These are broad outline objectives. The 
National Wool Growers Association has 
been striving for them and many other 
for some time. The conference was cop. 
structive in pointing up the problems of 
the sheep industry. Further talks, however, 
are useless, in the writer's opinion, unley 
plans are made to really do something 
about the problem. —J. M. Jones 


human consumption the import quota es 
tablished represents less than 1/100th of 
one percent of domestic production. On 
cotton the import quota established repre- 
sents less than 1.7 percent of domestic pro- 
duction.) Both wheat and cotton want a 
share of the world market and therefore 
would like to see trade barriers reduced s0 
that more wheat and cotton can be ex 
ported (I rather doubt that either cotton 
or wheat producers would want their 
quotas eliminated however). 
Dairy products are in surplus; are pro- 
tected by Government surplus programs; 
have been injured by foreign imports until 
application of Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act, which expires June 30, 
1953. The dairy industry is anxious to con- 
tinue the needed protection against foreign 
importations and therefore wants to retain 
the American market for American pro- 
duced dairy products which they can ably 
supply. 
The third division is composed of 
those commodities which are generally 
in a deficiency position as far as supplying 
the domestic needs is concerned, but be- 
cause of the lack of proper protection from 
foreign imports are in a surplus position 
and are supported by a Government pro- 
gram. Wool is a good example. 
In 1951 approximately 700 million 
grease pounds of apparel wool was con- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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May Lamb Markets Stronger 


PRIL’S upward price trend in live 
slaughter lamb prices continued dur- 
ing the first three weeks of May. There 
was a moderate decline the last week of 
May but it did not cut deeply into price 
gains made during the month. Choice 
and prime spring slaughter lambs were 
selling at $26 to $27 the first week of May 
and sold in a $27.50 to $28.50 range at 
the end of the month. Small lots of choice 
and prime springers did bring $28.25 to 
$30 during the month and up to $31 was 
reached at the Louisville, Kentucky mar- 
ket. 

Good and choice spring slaughter lambs 
sold during May in a $23.50 to $28 price 
range. Cull and utility kinds sold from 
$15 to $24. Good to prime wooled lambs 
were purchased on various markets during 
the month from $24 to $27. Good to 
prime lambs with No. 1 and 2 pelts, sold 
in a $20 to $25.50 price range. 

Slaughter ewe prices lost ground during 
May and the close of the month reached 
the lowest point of the season. Good and 
choice wooled slaughter ewes sold mostly 


from $5 to $9 during May while cull and and choice shorn ewes brought $4.50 to 
utility kinds ranged from $3 to $7. Good $7.50; cull and utility kinds $3 to $4.50. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 1953 1952 
Slaughter, First Four months ..................-.2.:-::000+000+- 4,667,000 8,945,000 
Week Ended ................- Sle WR A Wah te PRD, oes May 23 May 24 
Slaughter at Major Centers ................--.cs-:es-seeeee+0- 200,169 194,505 
Omaha* Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

eS. ae ee ee ee ee eee $28.25 $30.38 

| ee ee Pee 27.00 29.25 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

es eee 50.50 59.80 

a antes 50.00 59.60 








Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 








19538 1952 
cs OO eS Be Ese eS eo ee eee 1,371,000 938,000 
CO SR a ee ee | Mrareategee OK Ae SO 541,000 405,000 
EERIE LRA RTs. 5: ERR SBE MEE LS 4,325,000 5,281,000 
ow en ee eel we ee ee 1,100,000 941,000 








*Chicago Market usually shown in this table, but data not available this month. 


HAMPSHIRES and SUFFOLKS 





Zs jie. 


breeding. 


We'll have an outstanding offering of Hampshires and Suf- 
folks for the 1953 National Ram Sale, Ogden, August 20 and 21. 


WALTER P. 


Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 


June, 1953 


Top pen of Registered Hampshires at the 1952 National Ram Sale, 
purchased by Chas. F. Jacobs of Montrose, Colorado, at $150 per head. 

In Suffolks at the 1952 National Ram Sale, our Suffolk Stud 
was one of the two top-selling individuals at $700. Over the years, 
many of the West’s leading breeders are using stud rams of our 


cash will take more than passing note of 
the record for 1952 at the National Ram 
Sale, where our rams took top honors. 


They're Tops ‘a, by the record A Buyers who back their judgment with the 





iH iB BRLRARD C. W. Hickman, Secretary, American Suffolk Sheep So- 
ciety (left) and W. P. Hubbard with one of the two top- 
selling Suffolk Stud Rams at the 1952 National. Sold to 


Junction City, Oregon Andrew Little of Emmett, Idaho, at $700. 
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Good and choice feeder and shearing 
lambs sold in a fairly steady market dur- 
ing May in a $20 to $23.50 price range; 
shorn feeders brought $15 to $21.50. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


California 

Scattered sales of spring lambs in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, most- 
ly clean-up lots, were made during May 
largely in a $24 to $24.25 range for prime 
grades and $22.50 to $23.50 for good and 
choice kinds. 


Weshington 
Some bids of $22 on slaughter lambs in 
the State of Washington for delivery the 





last of June and July, were refused, as 
were offers of $20 on feeders. The higher 
trend on lambs at market points was a 
factor strengthening producers’ sentiment. 


Montana 

Approximately 1600 ewes in the wool, 
lambs at side, sold in March for May 
delivery, f.o.b. ranch, at $32 per pair, the 
lambs estimated to weigh 50 pounds at 
delivery. A band of ewes, yearlings to 
four-year-olds in the wool, sold at $25 
per pair, immediate delivery. Six lots of 
shorn yearling ewes sold to a Kentucky 
buyer at $21 per head. In the Great Falls 
area 8,000 blackfaced mixed lambs were 
re-sold by local traders to an eastern order 
buyer for fall delivery at $18. In the Mille- 








I ship my lambs to the Idaho Falls Com- 
mission Company. Farmers here have or- 
ganized a lamb pool to take care of their 
early lambs. I have always received fair 
returns from lambs at Idaho Falls and by 
getting them there the day before the sale 
and on good hay, there is a minimum of 
shrink. —C. R. Schumacker 

Aberdeen, Idaho 


This question has never caused any 
great concern, until a year ago. Then most 
all of us had to change our methods quite 
a bit. 

The buyers are very hesitant, and last 
year could be found only when the lambs 
were ready to ship. This meant that lambs 
were going only on orders. I think it will 
be much the same this year and we are 
going to have to ship the lambs as soon 
as they get ready and hope that none of 
us will have any feeders. We have pros- 
pects in Baker County of having a very 
large percent of fat lambs this year. 


—George Holcomb 
Richland, Oregon 


One of the answers to this question could 
be: to break up the large slaughtering 
and processing plants into smaller units 
and spread them over the country. One 
of the best ways to increase consumption 
is providing better quality. A lot of peo- 
ple have become prejudiced against lamb 
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because of poor quality. All we producers 
know that good meat is the result of top 
condition of the animal. But it is of poor 
quality if the animal is allowed to shrink 
for any length of time. I will admit that 
I don’t know how long it takes to spoil 
the quality, but am quite sure it isn’t a 


very long interval. Perhaps there have 
been experiments made to determine this. 
I know that livestock have been shipped 
long distances. They have been fed and 
watered and rested some. Unless they 
have. been fed the same kind of feed, they 
don’t eat enough to do them any good. 
They are afraid, worried and sick. They 
shrink and it is not all water and manure 
that they lose. If they are slaughtered 
right away, after such a trip they are of 
very poor quality. Any one buying such 
meat, if lamb, may take a dislike to it for 
life. 

With a slaughter house to fit a certain 
area, an area having not over a two hun- 
dred mile radius, no animal would then 
be enroute more than ten hours, barring 
accidents, of course. Feeders and breed- 
ing stock could be sold at auction yards, 
the ranch, or the slaughter house. Ani- 
mals could be sent to the slaughter houses 
on consignment and the carcasses bid on 
by the buyers. With modern refrigeration, 
it would not be hard to distribute the 
dressed carcasses. 


Lambs becéme prime in one locality at 
a different time than in another. It may 
be possible to move the slaughter crews 





gan area 700 blackfaced mixed lambs fy 
fall delivery brought $17. 


Fort Worth 

In April and early May in the Edwar 
Plateau area over 30,000 old-crop lambs 
changed hands. Shorn feeder lambs sold 
largely at $16 to $19. No sales were fy 
immediate delivery but included a fey 
shipments contracted at $16 to $17 fy 
May 10th to 25th delivery. Some old-crop 
shorn slaughter lambs were reported sold 
at $20 and springers for $23. 


Colorado 
Six thousand lambs were reported con. 
tracted in the San Luis Valley during May 
(Continued on page 39) 


WHAT'S THE BEST WAY 
TO MARKET LAMBS? 


from one area to another, thus cutting 
down the size of the larger labor crews 
that would be needed. 


—Robert Crerar 
Briceland, California 


The best way to market lambs for the 
meat end of the industry, the way I see 
it, would be through a nationwide adver- 
tising program. You have to convince the 
public that lamb meat is the best and as 
cheap as any meat they can buy and have 
it on all meat counters. 

We are going to have to do something 
or the people will all be eating chicken 
instead of lamb or beef. 

—Urbane Edwards 
Cranfills Gap, Texas 


In my estimation, the answer to the 
question is to top out early and often. 
Many times the range men are at fault, 
shipping big, little and in-between lambs 
at the same time. Their brother range men 
are doing the same thing, just because it 
is easier and their fathers did it that way. 

I hope they (the range men) won’t de- 
clare open season on me. 

—Ward Hoskins 
Dayton, Washington 


I shall be looking forward to the answers 
to this. I have been in the sheep business 
35 years but I have never found out. 

—V. K. Holcomb 
Oakland, Oregon 
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for fall delivery at $23. These are said 
to be exceptionally good lambs and it is 
estimated that 80 percent will be fat. 


—E. E. Marsh 


The May Wool Market 


ITH Russia and Japan competing for 

wool in Australia, apparently on the 
basis of a “no price limit,” foreign auctions 
set up new price records during May for 
the season. The Australian advances were 
reflected in New Zealand and South Afri- 
can auctions. Likewise, Argentina and 
Uruguayan markets were also active with 
prices firm. 

The sudden spurt of Russian buying 
came as a surprise as she had not made 
any extensive purchases in Australia during 
the past two seasons and her interest was 
reported as being in the best quality Merino 
wools suitable for making into utility 
clothes and blankets rather than wools for 
first class wearing apparel. Her main com- 
petitor was Japan. The Continent did some 
buying and the U. S. brought up the rear. 

Prices softened somewhat on crossbreds 
but remained firm on fine wools during the 
week ending May 23rd. The reason given 
by one observer for the drop was that 
Russia and Japan quit competing against 
each other. But even with that slight de- 
cline, U. S. dealer interest was lacking be- 
cause prices were still 30 cents a pound 
higher than the domestic market, he said. 

The auctions are about over. New Zea- 
land’s last sale was in Wellington on May 
18, the South African season closed May 
29 and the Australian auctions will close 
June 30. 


Caution continued to dominate the do- 
mestic market, apparently all the way down 
from the clothing markets. The report from 
Wyoming this month said that there is a 
spurt of buying and then dealers withdraw 
from the market until they sell their con- 
tracts, with no inclination to speculate. 
Their attitude, which undoubtedly de- 
scribes those in other sections of the pro- 
ducing area, stems from that of the New 
York clothing markets which apparently are 
refusing to recognize the fact that the fine 
apparel type wools are disappearing from 
the markets. 

Lack of consumer interest, particularly 
in worsteds which require the fine wools, 
is probably the basic factor behind the 
manufacturers’ attitude. Thus, the cautious 
or conservative feeling apparently per- 
meates the entire industry. Whether or not 
it proves to be a wise one remains to be 
seen. 


June, 1953 


With the auctions closed and light sup- 
plies in Argentina and Uruguay indicated, 
the demand for domestic wool should be 
strong. In fact, right now, fine wool is 
reported as hard to find. A conservative 
estimate given in the Commercial Bulletin 
of May 23 is that from a third to one-half 
of the entire 1953 clip has been “taken 
up,” with over 50 percent of the fine wool 
sold. 


If the scarcity indicated in fine wool de- 
velops, the demand would then naturally 
turn to half-blood and other grades. The 
stockpile of 97.5 million pounds in the 
hands of the CCC must, of course, be 
taken into consideration. So long as their 
policy is not to sell these wools at bargain 
prices, all will be well. That dealers and 
other segments of the industry may still be 
thinking of this wool in terms of lower 








We will appreciate 
your looking at 





OUR RAMS 


when you pass down the alleys at the 
38th National Ram Sale, Aug. 20 and 21 at 
Ogden, Utah 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


Roy B. Warrick & Son 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 

















SUFFOLKS e HAMPSHIRES— 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


We have used outstanding sires in our flock to produce big, rugged type rams, 

yielding more pounds of lamb for the sheepman who buys them. We consigned the 

top-selling Hampshire range pen in the ‘51 National and will have some high-quality 

SUFFOLES and SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS at the NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
Ogden, August 20 and 21. 


~~ OLSEN BROTHERS °"**ura0°** 














Range Raised 
SUFFOLKS 
PANAMAS 








MULDOON, IDAHO 





Will Have Our Usual Consignment 


At the National 


FRED M. LAIDLAW, Inc. 
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prices, is indicated by a statement in the 
Commercial Bulletin of May 23: “It is 
suggested by dealers that ultimately there 
might well be reappraisal of at least some 
of this wool.” That, of course, might mean 
a reduction in holding prices even though 
they continue to be 115 percent of the 
appraisal value. Fortunately the growers 
have two men on the committee of twelve 
appointed by Secretary Benson to assist 
in developing a policy to govern in the 
merchandising of these stockpile wools. 
(Also see separate reports.) 


Arizona 
All the Arizona wools were sold or con- 


signed by the end of April. 


California 


There were scattered sales throughout 
the month, with prices on 12 months’ wool 
ranging from 53.5 cents to 75% cents. The 
latter price was paid the middle of the 
month for a clip of fine and fine medium 





Select from the Best ! 


At the National Ram Sale, Ogden, 
August 20 and 21, I will offer another 
choice consignment of Columbia stud, 
registered and range rams. They are 
produced from the same U. S. Experi- 
ment Station bloodlines as my previous 
high-quality National Sale offerings. 


Pete Thomas 
Malad, Idaho 


5 hecwal 
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wool with some Corriedale. The lambs’ 
wool of this clip brought 51 cents. 

The Calaveras Wool Association of San 
Andreas has sold its pool of 3500 fleeces 
at 65.5 cents a pound. 

The California Livestock News high- 
lights the fact that it is not the price 
alone that counts, but price plus weight. 
The 12 months’ wool of the Frank Elgor- 
riaga (Madera) sold at 53 cents this year. 
The average weight per fleece was 12.60 
pounds so he got $6.678 per fleece. Last 
year the wool sold at 54 cents but the 
average fleece weight was only 11.25 
pounds, making the fleece value only 
$6.078. 


Colorado 

About 200,000 pounds of wool, running 
mostly fine, was sold the latter part of 
May at 61 to 65 cents per pound at the 
Craig warehouse. These sales were made 
out of an offering of 1.5 million pounds. 

Between 25 to 30 percent of the 1953 
clip was thought to be sold by the latter 
part of May, within a price range of 64 
to 64% cents. The latter price was paid for 
two outstanding Meeker area clips that 
have always demanded something of a 
premium. San Luis Valley wools have 
gone as high as 58 cents with one or two 
at Durango at 63 and 64 cents. 


Idaho 

During May one lot of 200 fleeces and 
another of 600 sold at 50 cents. About 
8,000 fleeces brought 52.5 cents; another 
lot of 8,000 fleeces sold at 53 cents; some 
6,000 fleeces brought 53.5 cents and about 
13,000 fleeces, 54% cents. The wool was 
to be delivered at the corrals and there 
were no tag discounts. 


Montana 

About the middle of the month 10,000 
fleeces of fine, very light shrinking wool 
sold in the Billings area at 72 cents. The 
First National Bank of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, reports these sales on May 2\st: 
5,200 fleeces in the Turner area at 67.5 
cents; 4,800 in the Bear Paw Mountain 
area at 67.5 and 14,000 fleeces in the Mar- 
tinsdale area at 70 cents. 

One market reporter estimates that 
about 50 percent of the Montana clip was 
sold prior to shearing. From 65 to 67 
cents was paid earlier and from 70 to 72 
cents later. 


Nevada 

There is not very much to report from 
Nevada. A couple of western Nevada clips 
were taken the third week of the month 


on a new three-way contract which covers 
(1) purchase; (2) consignment, and (3) 
Government loan. Apparently the wools 
will be shipped to Boston for display and 
if no offer satisfactory to the grower jg 
made, placed under the loan program, 


New Mexico 

Out of a total offering of 1.5 million 
pounds at Roswell the first week in May, 
some 1,349,000 pounds was sold. The wools 
ranged from short French to good French 
and staple and brought from 49 to 76% 
cents. The clean landed Boston cost of these 
wools was estimated at from $1.55 to $1.75 
per pound. At Albuquerque some 300,000 
pounds out of a half-million-pound offering, 


sold in a price range of 44.5 cents to 
64% cents. 


Oregon 


No recent transactions have been re- 


ported. 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





Attention: 
Columbia Breeders and Buyers! 
1953 National Columbia Show-Sale 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
October 5-6 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 








FOR TOP QUALITY 
PANAMA RAMS.... 


with years of good breeding 
Look at my consignment at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE or my 
rams at the ranch. 


JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho, R. #2 








STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
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South Dakota 
There were a few scattered sales of wool 
in the western part of the State during 
May at 60 and 65 cents. Shearing doesn’t 
get under way in that section until June 
Ist. These wools were all early shorn, 
extremely light fleeces, it is said. 
In the farming sections of the eastern 
of South Dakota and Minnesota where 
shearing has been in full swing, from 47 
cents to 52 cents was being paid for wools, 
depending on their quality. About half of 
the wool is being consigned and the other 
sold outright. 


Texas 

Over 100,000 pounds of wool was sold 
the last part of April and the first week in 
May at 50 to 75 cents, with very little 
under 65 cents. These prices were said 
to be slightly more than the Government 
loan rates. The week ended May 16, the 
USDA Market News Service reported a 
continuing strong market in the State, with 
12 months’ wool selling at 50 to 81% cents 
in the grease and an estimated clean land- 
ed Boston price of $1.70 to $1.85. Prac- 
tically all of the 12 months’ wool shorn up 
to that time had been sold. 


Utah 

The market quieted down considerably 
toward the end of the month due, it is said 
by one wool handler, to the fact that shear- 
ing is over and most of the original bag 
wools have been sold and only the types 
requiring grading are left. As soon as these 
are put into merchantable condition 
through grading, some of them will be 
sold, it was thought. 

The first week of the month the USDA 
Market News Service reported a few sales 
at 50 to 62 cents a pound. 


Washington 

Shearing is completed and the wools 
shorn the last two or three weeks of the 
season are mostly’ all sold. They were 
taken mainly by wool dealers, with eastern 
connections, either direct mill or other 
Boston dealers. 

Central Washington wools went largely 
from 52 to 55 cents up. It is doubtful 
that these prices were above the Govern- 
ment loan level. One eastern Washington 
clip in storage from early shearing sold for 
65 cents a pound. It is also reported that 
a considerable block of wool was sold 
in Portland that had previously been turn- 
ed over to the Government. It is doubted 
that very much of the Washington wools 
will go under the Government program 
this year, probably only some of the three- 
eighths wools. 


June, 1953 


Wyoming 

Early in the month fine wool was selling 
at 60 to 67 cents a pound in Wyoming. 
During the third week 51 cents was re- 
ported paid for 5,500 fleeces in the Big 
Horn Basin near Cowley. There seems to 
be a spurt on contracting in Wyoming, a 





We will be selling another QUALITY consignment of COLUMBIAS 
at the NATIONAL RAM SALE, Ogden, 


MARK BRADFORD 


report states, then it dies down. Appar- 
ently the dealers contract a certain amount 
of wool and then if they are able to sell 
their contracts, they buy some more. But 
they are not inclined, from all appearances, 
to speculate too much on their own ac- 
count, 


Columbias | 


<fWe had the Champion Pen 
of 3 Ewes at the National 
Columbia Show in ‘46, ‘47 
and ‘48; Champion Ram 


and Champion Ewe in ‘51. 


August 20 and 21. 
SPANISH FORK 
UTAH 








2 STUDS; 


MARK EB. 





—Columbias.... 


Our usual high-quality consignment of COLUMBIAS will be entered in the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, Ogden, August 20 and 21: 


1 PEN OF 5 REGISTERED; 2 PENS OF 10 RANGE 
All Alert, Active Yearling Rams 


B-> Registered Rams and Ewes and Range Rams For Sale At The Ranch At All Times 


HANSON 


SPANISH FORK 
UTAH 








Our 
consignment 
to the 


National 
Ram Sale 
Ogden, Utah 
August 20-21 


Will be made 
up of 
highest quality 
Columbia 
yearlings. 


Your careful 
inspection 
of them 
is invited. 





e COLUMBIAS e 


C. W. DORNEY -- Monte Vista, Colo. 
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The Dilemma of American 


Agriculture 
(Continued from page 36) 


sumed. Seventy-two percent of the con- 
sumption was of wool of foreign origin. 
During and since that time approximately 
100 million grease pounds of domestic wool 
remains in the hands of private interests. 
Title to approximately 98 million grease 
pounds of domestic wool produced 
in 1952 went to the Government 
under its non-recourse wool loan program 
on April 30, 1953. The 1953 domestic 
wool clip of 225 million grease pounds is 
being taken from the sheep’s back at the 
present time. Consumption by mills con- 
tinues far in excess of domestic produc- 
tion. Therefore, domestic producers who 
produce only about one-third of domestic 
needs are after protection which will enable 
them to secure this share of the domestic 
market at the cost of production level. 

Hence the three divisions: (1) Those 
commodities which have the domestic mar- 
ket and want a share of the foreign; (2) 
those domestic commodities which can sup- 
ply and want the domestic market; and 
(3) those commodities which do not pro- 
duce sufficiently to supply the domestic 
market, but want the share of the domestic 
market which they can fill. 

It should be pointed out that Secretary 
Benson on April 9, before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, showed that livestock 
and products (including apparel wool) 
made up over 40 percent of competitive 
(supplementary) agricultural imports into 
the United States in fiscal year 1951-52 
expressed in dollar volume; that grains and 
cotton made up over 68 percent of agricul- 
tural exports in 1951-52. The Secretary’s 
statement also showed that since 1949 agri- 
cultural imports on a dollar volume basis 
have exceeded agricultural exports in fiscal 
year 1952-53 (estimated) by 50 percent; 
that non-agricultural exports exceeded non- 


agricultural imports during the same period 
by 44 percent. 

Therefore, the great imbalance of trade 
or dollar gap is not brought about by agri- 
cultural trade but is the result of non- 
agricultural exports over imports. 

As one of the group of raw material 
producers we are not willing to sacrifice 
our industry to carry the imbalance of trade 
for non-agricultural commodities. 

It’s a waste of time to talk further about 
the condition of the domestic sheep in- 
dustry. Government figures reveal that 
breeding stock has declined 43 percent 
since 1942 and is continuing to decline 
as evidenced by the increased slaughter of 
ewe lambs that should be held for replace- 
ment purposes. Documented evidence from 
responsible lending institutions has been 
placed in the record of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee which shows that 
sheepmen owning 213,442 head of sheep 
in Utah, Oregon, Colorado and Idaho, lost 
$2.17 per head on the average in 1952. 
It has already been pointed out that there 
is a surplus of domestic wool from the 
1951 and 1952 clips even though apparel 
wool consumption in 1951 and 1952 ex- 
ceeded 700 million grease pounds per 
year. 

Even though the domestic sheep pro- 
ducing industry is the most efficient in the 
world, when labor constitutes approximate- 
ly 30 percent of the total cost of produc- 
tion, no industry can compete with coun- 
tries whose labor costs are so much lower. 
For example, official studies reveal that in 
the case of Australia, the largest wool 
producer in the world, hired labor cost 52 
cents per head in 1949 compared with 
$3.02 in the United States. The same 
studies show that the cost of shearing a 
sheep in Australia is 12 cents per head— 
in the United States it was 40 cents in 
1949. Total cash cost per head of sheep 
in 1949 in the United States was $8.45; 
in Australia, $1.91. 


The primary problem of the domestic 
sheep industry is obvious. The solution jg 
obvious and relatively simple if it is de 
cided that a domestic sheep industry jg 
essential and desirable. 

If that decision is reached in the affirma. 
tive, in order to have a strong, vigorous 
domestic sheep industry, protection must 
be given against the importation of foreign 
wool at below the domestic costs of pro. 
duction. 

There are many ways to achieve this 
objective. The industry, through its friends 
in Congress, has definite proposals in the 
mill. To the industry’s mind the most ef. 
fective and simple is the Parity Protection 
Amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1949 
as introduced by Senator Mundt and 1§ 
other Senators (S.1538) and by Congress. 
man D’Ewart (H.R.1427), an _ identical 
bill in the House. These measures cover 
all agricultural commodities and would be 
particularly effective for commodities in 
the same position as wool. 

Another bill with the same principle, 
H.R.4879 introduced by Congressman 
Stringfellow, but to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 applies the parity protection 
amendment to wool alone. 

These bills simply provide, in the case 
of wool, that foreign wool imported into 
this country at a price below domestic 
parity shall pay an equalization fee which 
represents the difference in price between 
the duty paid, landed cost of foreign wool, 
and the parity price for a comparable 
grade of domestic wool. If the foreign 
price equals or exceeds the domestic parity 
price no equalization fee is assessed. 

Please understand that the industry 
recognizes and realizes the many important 
problems of wool and lamb promotion, re- 
search and education, disease prevention 
and all of the others, but being very prac- 
tical, first things come first, and in our 
opinion the one discussed above should be 
the first order of business. 





17TH ANNUAL DAMBOUILLEWT SALE san anctto, texas 


JULY 16, 17, 18 — SALE STARTS 10:00 A.M. 18TH 





Sponsored by: 





Stud Rams --- Range Rams 


* Consigned by the Nation’s leading breeders 
* Rigidly sifted — Registered — Breeder owned 
* Stud rams selected by a committee of breeders 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
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Contest Work Off to Fine 
Start in Colorado 


EETINGS are being scheduled through- 

out Colorado to create interest in the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest and 
its sponsors. One such meeting was held 
on April 19 in Pueblo, Colorado. 

Mr. H. J. Weiler, manager of the F. W. 
Woolworth and Co. store in that city, en- 
tertained at a delightful Coffee Occasion, 
in the parlors above the store at 4th and 
Main. The guests were officers, chairman 
and co-chairmen of the contest and others 
interested in its success in southeastern 
Colorado. 

The occasion was the official opening of 
the 1953 contest in District 5, which em- 
braces eight and one-half counties in south- 
eastern Colorado. Mrs. B. Rex Hixson, 
of Ordway, president of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Auxiliary, conducted the pre- 
liminary meeting, after which Miss Char- 
lotte Johnston, home making instructor at 
Pueblo Junior College and contest chair- 
man for the district with co-chairmen Miss 
Dorothy Lee Lewis and Mrs. J. L. Connor, 
took charge and assisted by offering many 
interesting and attractive suggestions for 
carrying on the 1953 contest in Pueblo and 
District 5. 

The auxiliary was also told of the beauti- 
ful window display which Mr. Weiler and 
his window artists were arranging for the 
week of May 18. 

Miss Roberta Grisham, a_ beautiful 
Titian haired contestant, was crowned 
“Wool Premieress” of the 1953 contest in 
southeastern Colorado. The crown was of 
golden wool adorned with seed pearls and 
rhinestones and fashioned by talented Mrs. 
Charles Holland of Ordway. The meeting 
was climaxed when the happy crowd was 
refreshed with a treat of cakes and coffee 
at the snack counter on the first floor of 
the store. 

Our gratitude goes to Mr. Weiler and to 
members of the entire Woolworth Corpora- 
tion for their interest in and support of our 
program, which they deem for a most 
worthwhile cause. 

As a Youth Conservation project, this has 
been and remains a most gratifying under- 


June, 1953 





right, Miss Dorothy Lee Lewis, Mrs. J. L. Connor, Miss Charlotte Johnston, Miss Roberta 
Grisham, Miss Livia Toller, Miss Dolores Armold, Mrs. B. Rex Hixson, Mr. B. Rex Hixson, and 
Manager H. J. Weiler of Woolworth and Company. 


taking and bids fair toward the revival of 
enthusiasm for home sewing among girls 
and young women. 


Miss Livia Toller and Miss Dolores 
Arnold of Valloroso represented Trinidad 
and Las Animas County. Mrs. Louis 
Schick, homemaking instructor in Trinidad 
Junior College is also a co-chairman. 


Mrs. B. Rex Hixson, president, also has 
scheduled meetings in the near future at 
La Junta and Colorado Springs, others 
throughout the State to follow. She an- 
nounces their State convention will be held 
in Glenwood Springs, July 23-25, at Hotel 
Colorado. 


Sewing Machines Begin 
To Hum All Over Utah 


E Utah Auxiliaries are all at work on 
the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
contest. A recent outstanding event in the 


project was conducted by the Powell Wool 
Growers Auxiliary at Panguitch, Utah. A 
“Fashions in Wool” review, put on as the 
climax of their year’s work, brought out 
one hundred fifty members and friends. 


As the guests arrived, a wool doll was 
pinned on their coats as a favor and they 
were given attractive programs. 


The County Home Demonstration Agent 
gave a lecture on “What to Look for in 
Buying Wool Material,” followed by the 
“Fashions in Wool” review. The partici- 
pants were the high school girls who en- 
tered the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
contest, also members with wool costumes 
which they had made several years ago, 
showing the wearing quality of wool. 


The President, Mrs. Lloyd Hatch, an- 
nounced a summer class for girls to ob- 
tain instructions in making a wool costume 
for the “Make It Yourself—With Wool’, con- 
test, now being conducted. 


—Mrs. S. I. Greer 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S$. Weather Bureau report for the week 


ARIZONA 


Dry, with seasonable temperatures accel- 
erating growth of most crops. Cotton making 
good growth, except in Cochise and Graham 
counties where still too cool. Most cotton 
planted, except scattered fields where grains 
harvested prior to cotton seeding. Wind in- 
terfered with alfalfa pollination. Grain har- 
vest moving along in South. Pastures and 
ranges dry. Stock water low in most areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged below normal in 
coastal areas and generally much-below 
normal in Central Valley. Light to moderate 
precipitation in northern California and 
Sierra Nevadas; some light, widely scattered 
amounts in San Joaquin Valley and other 
southern portions. On north coast, soils most- 
ly too wet for farming operations. On central 
coast, cool weather with intermittent showers 
favorable for pastures, but generally unfavor- 
able for other crops. In upper Sacramento 
Valley, weather favored most crops and farm- 
ing operations, except hay drying. In lower 
Sacramento Valley, cool, unsettled weather 
beneficial for non-irrigated pastures and 
ranges. 


Briceland, Humboldt County 
May 21, 1953 


Feed is very good this year. We have 
had more than enough rain with below 
normal temperatures. Our last two springs 
have been too dry. We had only a 60 
percent lamb crop this season. Most of 
our losses occurred during lambing time. 
Some ranchers found it necessary to apply 
for a Government loan last year. However, 
it is too early to tell if that will be neces- 
sary again this year. A lot of us are con- 
sidering a co-op deal called the Cal-Wool 
Marketing Association. 

I believe the proper tariff is all the 
sheep industry needs to solve its problems. 

—Robert Crerar 


Live Oak, Sutter County 
May 20, 1953 


I only have 300 head at the present 
time and run them on the ranch. We are 


ae 


ending May 25, 1953. 


already on summer feed as it dries up 
early in this locality. My lamb crop was 
about the same this year. Most of the 
lambs have been sold in this area at from 
20 cents to 24 cents for one choice bunch. 
I paid shearers 45 cents; don’t know what 
large crews (6 to 10 men) charge; I only 
had two men. I don't think many are 
taking out the Government loan this year. 
It seems that after “dee ducks” are out, 
it’s just as well to sell to buyers. I think 
the best way to market lambs is a good 
advertising program, as had in California. 
Seems many people imagine they do not 
like flavor of lamb, which is really delicious 
and should be brought to the consumers’ 
attention. 


—Sylvester H. Counts 


COLORADO 


Temperatures normal in north and west 
to much above in southeast. Precipitation 
heavy and well distributed. All crops retard- 
ed 2 to 3 weeks, but made best showing of 
season. Grains good to excellent in north, 
poor to good in south. Ranges and pastures 
much improved. Hay crops generally good. 
Livestock, mostly on summer ranges, good 
to excellent. 


IDAHO 


Still unseasonably cool; some frost dam- 
age, mostly to peas and potatoes, Friday 
and Saturday mornings. Rainfall totaled half 
to one and a half inches in nearly all parts 
of State, with benefits to ranges, pastures, 
and dry-land grains in south. 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
May 27, 1953 


The weather has been cold and stormy 
and feed is short on the range. We put 
our sheep on the summer range June Ist, 
and the feed looks good at Soda Springs. 
We had about 180 percent lamb crop this 
year, which is about the same as last year. 
Shearers in this area receive 45 cents with- 
out board and 35 with board. The rate 
paid last year was 50 cents. 


Labor, feed and machinery are too high 
for the price of wool and lambs. 
—C. R. Schumacker 


MONTANA 


Cold. One to over 2 inches of rain at week 
end. Soil moisture abundant. Crop and 
range prospects improved, but cool tempera- 
tures retarding growth. About 80 to 90 per- 
cent of spring grains, 67 percent of ‘potatoes, 
50 percent of mustard seed, and 45 percent 
of flax planted. Stands of winter wheat and 
spring grains good. Sugarbeets reseeded. 


Buffalo, Fergus County 
May 18, 1953 


We had snow and cold weather for lamb- 
ing on the range with no sheds. Mine 
were lambed out with a little over a 100 
percent crop. We had a very dry April, 
so do not know just when my sheep will 
be on the summer range. The same rate 
as last year, 45 cents, is being paid shear- 
ers. This does not cover tiers and trompers. 

Would like to know how and what is 
the best way to spray sheep for ticks— 
powder or moisture. 

—E. O. Johnson 


NEVADA 


Light rains fell over north on 19th. An in- 
tense storm, accompanied by strong winds 
up to 50 m.p.h. crossed area Thursday, but 
very little precipitation reported. Cold 
weather, strong winds, and lack of moisture 
contributed to very poor growing conditions 
thus far. Nevada ranges fair to very poor 
and livestock in poorer condition than usual. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm, dry, windy week. Replanting cot- 
ton over considerable acreage in south near- 
ly finished; surviving stands now gaining 
growth, but mostly 2 to 3 weeks behind sea- 
son. Some grain sorghum fields ready for 
planting. First cutting alfalfa in southeast 
produced light yields; growth slow in other 
areas. Ranges show but little improvement, 
need rain badly. Much supplemental feeding. 
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Tinnie, Lincoln County 
May 20, 1953 


My lamb crop was a little lighter than 
last year, but considering the poor range, 
was pretty good. Weather for the first part 
of May was exceptionally cold. In recent 
wool sales at Roswell a good volume of 
wool sold mostly from 55 to 70 cents, 
grease. No one in this area seems to be 
applying for a Government loan. Shearers 
receive 30 cents per head without board. 
This was the same rate paid last year. 


—J. A. Cooper 


OREGON 


Week cool; below freezing minima at most 
stations east of Cascades. Intermittent show- 
ers totaled 2 to 3 inches along coast, near 
1.25 inches in western valleys, and 0.25 to 
1.50 inches east of Cascades. Best thinning 
and some haying in Snake River Valley. 
Field work halted or seriously delayed by 
cold, wet weather, including planting of 
major portion of Willamette Valley cannery 
crops, strawberry harvest, and southwestern 
haying operations. 
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Richland, Baker County 
May 25, 1953 


The feed is good on the range, but not 
as good as a year ago. We are having lots 
of rain now (it has been raining for ten 
days) so we expect good to excellent spring 
ranges. We go to the spring allotment 
June Ist and should have some really won- 
derful feed. We have had no heavy spring 
loss here in Baker County. Our lamb crop 
was as good, or possibly more lambs per 
100 ewes, than last year. Shearing rate 
is 35 cents plus 5 cents for board. This 
includes just shearers and plant. Since no 
range sheep have been shorn in Baker 
County as yet, no one has applied for the 
Government loan. 


We have so many problems in the live- 
stock industry that discussion here would 
take more space and time than Senator 
Wayne Morse’s recent filibuster. 

—George Holcomb 


Oakland, Douglas County 
May 18, 1953 


Here in the Umpqua Valley feed has 
been excellent since May Ist. We have 
had cloudy, rainy weather which is fine 
for the grass. Sheep here are in enclosed 
pastures. The grass dries up by July Ist. 


June, 1953 


Many sheepmen have had heavy lamb 
losses, likely due to the dry fall and no 
grass to build food reserves in ewes. Shear- 
ers receive 40 cents with board, ‘the same 
as last year. If we knew anything better 
to do with our hill pastures we would not 
be raising sheep. 

The National Wool Grower is doing a 
good job. The article on “Why the Future 
of the Sheep Industry Depends on Tariff 
Protection” was exceptionally good. 

—V. K. Holcomb 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


For second consecutive week temperatures 
averaged below normal. Freezing and light 
frosts only in northwest and extreme north 
on 1 to 2 nights. Precipitation, which fell 
on 3 to 5 days, adequate. Crop growth 
moderate to slow. Rains delayed corn plant- 
ing; little over one-half now planted, com- 
pared with 75 percent year ago. Wheat and 
oat seeding practically completed. Fairly 
large new alfalfa seedings this spring. Win- 
ter wheat and rye good growth. 


Sturgis, Meade County 
May 24, 1953 


We moved our sheep to the summer 
range May Ist and weather and feed con- 
ditions have been good since then. The 
early rains this year made feed better than 
last. We lost quite a few lambs during 
lambing and shortly after due to cold 
rains and damp weather. The number of 
lambs saved per 100 ewes is about 10 to 
15 percent less than last year. Last year 
we had about 120 percent lamb crop com- 
pared to 98 to 100 percent this season. 
Nothing definite has been done on the 
1953 wool clip. 

—Carl O. Peterson & Son 


TEXAS 


Hot, dry, windy weather all week, except 
for rain in extreme east on 18th. Tempera- 
tures rose steadily, reaching true summer 
heat last of week, with State average maxi- 


mum 97° Sunday. Many points in western 
half recorded over 100° readings. Dry-land 
wheat prospects in Panhandle almost hope- 
less; maturing rapidly on Low Plains. Dry, 
open weather very timely to complete filling 
and maturing of bumper small grain crop 
in north. Cotton planting under way on High 
and Low Plains of northwest where moisture 
permits. Most cotton yet to be planted in 
north-central and fields that are up need 
warmth and sunshine. Cotton fair to good 
progress in central and south. Summer grass 
supplies coming along fast in eastern half; 
still critical feed situation in west. Yearling 
and spring lambs moved to markets. 


Cranfills Gap, Basque County 
May 25, 1953 


We have had about 50 percent better 
weather and feed conditions this May than 
last, and have had very few losses this 
spring. Our lamb crop was much better 
than last year. Some sales of crossbred, 
whiteface, yearling ewes have been made 
from $15 to $18 recently. Shearers re- 
ceive 30 cents without. board, which is 
the same as last year. 

I believe the sheep business is as sound 
as any, and that we will see an increased 
demand for wool; especially fine wool. 


—Urbane Edwards 


THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure ’m In Demand 
I Produce More lbs. 
of Lamb Per Ewe 


Breeder’s list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 














Hampshire Ewes 
-- Outstanding -- 


Our top-selling Hampshire at 
1952 National Ram Sale 


We Offer at Private Treaty Up to 
50 Ewes of Same Breeding As Our 


1952 National High-Selling Stud 
and Range Pen and Second High 
Registered Pen 


POOLES‘’ 
Magic Valley Hampshires 


Jerome - - - - Idaho 
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San Angelo, Tom Green County 
May 21, 1953 


The area just south of Sonora—Juno and 
Del Rio—is still critically dry; also the sec- 
tion west of the Pecos. The rest of the 
sheep country is in fair to good shape. 

Fortunately, we were not in that section 
of San Angelo hit by the recent tornado. 
It did lots of damage and will take a long 
time for that part of the city to rebuild, 
though they are already at it. 

—Ernest Williams 


UTAH 


Light rain showers began over the Wasatch 
Mountains Tuesday forenoon, gradually 
spreading over the northern two-thirds of 
the State during the night. An intense storm 
crossed Utah Thursday accompanied by 
strong winds which reached 50 miles per 
hour at times over the western valleys but 
accompanied by very little precipitation. 
Showers also occurred on Friday and Satur- 
day night over and near the mountains, 
especially over the northern third of the State. 
Skies were cloudy in north portion most of 
the period. Temperatures averaged about 
5° below normal. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
May 22, 1953 


To some extent recent storms have been 
good in our country, but for the most part 
they have been followed by cold winds 
that have dried the moisture up and re- 
tarded forage growth. The cold weather, 


FOR Worwming SH E 


Pe CATTLE 





Triple Purpose —_ 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


7 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 


with single dose 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
or Direct. Price $5.25 gal. 


TUT 3 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 
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in fact, is holding the feed back so much 
that a lot of the sheepmen are having to 
feed hay during lambing. It is only just 
within the last few days that the browse 
has commenced to leaf out. 

Sheep as a whole are in as good condi- 
tion as usual. With so little snow during 
the winter, it has been necessary either to 
trail them to water or haul it to them. I 
have separated my flock for lambing so 
that they will have the best feed and water 
available. Thus far about one third of the 
ewes that have lambed have had twins. 

Wool market activities have increased 
over last year. Some of the clips have been 
removed from the Government loan pro- 
gram. I know of two lots taken out of the 
support program that brought the owners 
three cents a pound above the loan level. 
These wools netted the grower about 60 
cents a pound on fine wool shrinking 
around 62 or 63 percent. Recently 55 cents 
was reported paid for a fine wool clip at 
Milford. 


—M. V. Hatch 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged below normal with 
greatest departures in east. Precipitation 
rather general latter half of week; amounts 
in east near one-half inch and in west gen- 
erally 1 inch, with near 2 inches in coastal 
areas. Crop growth retarded in most sec- 
tions by cool weather. Winter wheat growth 
varies from advanced stage of stooling to 
jointing; spring wheat from coming through 
ground to 8 inches high. 


Walla Walla, Walla Walla County 
May 12, 1953 


The Allied Wool Industry Committee is 
certainly doing a wonderful job. I am send- 
ing a check to help advance the cause. 
I regret I cannot help to a greater extent 
at this time. I still have my clip on hand 
and I feel it is due to the great importations 
of foreign wool that we cannot find a ready 
market. I stand for higher tariffs and know 
we can never compete with foreign coun- 
tries in the production of wool and lambs. 
Just keep the good work going. I know 
we have a great leader in Mr. Willoughby. 

—Louis F. Jaussaud 


Dayton, Columbia County 
May 20, 1953 


My permanent fenced pastures were 
never better after getting a slow start. We 
have had no serious losses but why does 
a big husky lamb just have to eat dirt and 
foreign material and die? My lamb crop 





this year was about the same as last, 
Shearers receive 50 cents for farm flocks, 
All small growers seem to have to use the 
Government loan. I think more farm flocks 
would tend to even out the marketing situa. 
tion as a general thing. The lambs are 
marketed at a different time than range 
lambs and tend to go to local markets 
that are not furnished by the large pack. 
ers, thus meeting a need and creating a 
demand that is beneficial. to the industry 
as a whole. 
—Ward Hoskins 


WYOMING 


Precipitation near normal and temperatures 
slightly below normal at many stations east 
of Divide. West of Divide precipitation twice 
normal, with some snow early in week. 
Strong winds in southern half on 2lst caused 
some damage. Crops and ranges late, ac- 
count cold weather. 


Upton, Weston County 
April 29, 1953 


We have been getting plenty of moisture 
but range feed is very short due to the 
cold weather and freezing nights. My 
sheep came through the winter in good 
condition but are beginning to fall off now 
due to short, green grass; they won't eat 
hay. Shearing will begin here about June 
1st. While I haven’t heard what rate will 
be paid, 35 cents with board was given 
last year. In 1952 the contract rate was 


SUFFOLKS 





sROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


MBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


ND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
©. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mescew. Idaho 
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40 cents, including plant and tiers. No 
Mexicans are allowed on the run I shear 
with. Early lamb numbers are about the 
same with last year. Late lambing is just 
starting, so can’t give you a comparison on 
that. We do shed lambing here and use 
no help. Coyotes are kept under control 
with 1080. A few are left in the foothills 
of Black Hills and they bother us some 
as they drift down. Sheep numbers are 
down in this country as they have been 
for several years. 
—Francis Cowger 


Douglas, Converse County 
May 16, 1953 


The grass in this section of the State 
compares on the average with last year. 
The first week of May was snowy and cold; 
the second week dry and very cold. Cold 
winds we had during this period dried up 
the moisture. But the grass is average, 
about the same as the last year or two. 
I move my sheep to the summer range 
about the 25th of June. We had heavy 
snows last winter, but need rain and sun- 
shine to make good feed; prospects are 
fair. Shearers are to receive 40 cents with 
board this season, the same rate as last 
year. As it is still hard to get good herders 
and lambers, a number of sheepmen in 
Converse County are running their sheep 
in pastures. 

—George H. Cross, Jr. 


Spring Sheep Losses 
In Utah 


AD weather in Utah this spring up to 

the middle of May caused losses esti- 
mated at 3600 head. Most of the loss was 
in newly shorn sheep on the range where 
shelter was lacking. In one herd of 2500 
head in Beaver County, 900 head perish- 
ed. In Millard County the loss was esti- 
mated at 1,000 head and in Sanpete Coun- 
ty 1200 head died in one herd and 500 
in another. According to reports of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
up to May 14th, some of the larger losses 
were the result of sheep piling up and 
smothering to death. While losses in new- 
ly shorn sheep on the range are not un- 
common, they are not usually so severe as 
they have been this year. Since the middle 
of the month the Weather Bureau has 
issued several warnings of approaching 
snow storms to sheepmen but no heavy 
losses have been reported. 


June, 1953 
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REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS | 


Smooth, long staple 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Are my specialty 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


_DUN MOVIN’ RANCH _ 


HAMPSHIRES 





SUFFOLKS 


Completely sold out of all yearling rams for 1953. 
Our Hampshire Ram Average at the 1953 California Sale Was $172.00 


We are consigning to the National Sale in Ogden one Hampshire Stud Ram Lamb and a 
Pen of Five Suffolk Ram Lambs sired by the $1000 Rock Ram purchased at the National two 
years ago. We will appreciate your looking over our consignment. 


GODFREY PRIDDY & SON 


SOUTHDOWNS 


DIXON, 
CALIFORNIA 
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DIUNRISCUOMRN/ 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK 
Grass Valley, Oregon 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 
Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
* LEVER & SONS, HENRY 


McMinnville, Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
ROMELDALES 


OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. . 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM. SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, New Mexico 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Whitney, Nebraska 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Defiance, Missouri 


The National Wool Grower 

















Range Rams 


Commercially Proven for UNIFORMITY, 
WEIGHT and SALABILITY 


TARGHEE 


The Mutton Fine-Medium 
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Rangemen like ‘em. Targhee stud rams wintered on the range. In eleven month fleeces. 
Ram on left has a 62's (fine-medium) fleece. Ram on right has a 60’s (% blood) fleece. 


All Stud Rams Tested for Production Before Stud Use 
All Rams Wintered on the Range 
Rams Can Be Seen At Your Convenience 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO. 


STANFORD, MONTANA 
on U. S. Highway 87 
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N NATIONAL RAM SAL 


COLISEUM --- OGDEN, UTAH 
AUGUST 20-21, 1953 


COME EARLY FOR SPECIAL EVENTS ! RAM SALE SCHEDULE: 


Whiteface breeds sell August 20 
Blackface breeds sell August 21 








Aug. 19, National Wool Show 
National Sheep Dog Trials 
Seemed ty Mth Qeten ene For further sale information and list of 
Dog Society. Finalists chosen from the hotel and motel accommodations _ in 
nation’s leading trained sheep dogs. Ogden, write sale management: 


Aua. 20. Barbe for C iaqnors and NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
” ee ee 414 Pacific National Life Building, 


Buyers Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 











1500 rams, carefully ofs “ 7 from leading flocks of the United States and Canada, 

and subject to rigis o,tagte nt -f inspection and sifting at the sale. You can be 
24,82 ‘ed of the best! 
5.42 e 
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